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FOUNDED  1853 


INCORPORATED  1896 


“Every  Teacher  in  New  Jersey  a  Member  of  the  N.  J.  S.  T.  A." 

MEMBERSHIP  28,000 


OBJECTS 

Article  II  of  Cortstitution,  "This  Associa¬ 
tion  is  established  to  promote  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State;  to  secure  and  main¬ 
tain  for  the  ofice  of  teaching  its  true  rank 
among  the  professions:  to  promote  and  guard 
the  interests  of  public  and  State  school 
teachers  b'p  means  of  instruction,  conference 
and  united  action." 


The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers*  Association  deserves 
the  support  of  all  teachers  of  the  State.  For  the  annual 
dues  of  one  dollar  it  provides  for  a  program  of  educational 
progress  that  has  helped  to  put  New  Jersey  among  the  first 
States  in  educational  affairs. 


Treat  Preee,  Treotna,  N.  J. 


CJhe  Ambassador 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

Headquarters 

New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  Convention 
NOVEMBER  27.  28.  29  and  30.  1931 
Special  Rates 

$4  per  person,  two  persons  in  double  room  widi  private  bath 
$5  single  occig>ancy  -  -  -  -  «*  ««  ««  “ 

The  largest  hotel  nearest  the  Auditoriumf  Only 
four  minutes  stroll  along  the  ocean  front.  Strenu¬ 
ous  business  sessions  relieved  by  sun  decks,  in¬ 
door  sea  water  swimming  pool  and  promenade. 

We  want  you  all  to  know  that  whenever  business 
or  pleasure  brings  you  to  this  resort,  the  latch 
string  is  on  the  outside  and  there  is  a  sincere 
friendliness  within. 

William  Hamilton 

Central  Manager 
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Our  Plant  Friends  and  Foes 


a  new  title  in 


THE  ROMANCE 
OF  SCIENCE  SERIES 


OTHER  TITLES 
(  IN  THIS  SERIES 
Our  iBsect  Prieads 
and  Foea 
Oar  Bird  Prirada 
aad  Foea 

Oar  Aatoial  Frienda 
aad  Foes 
Grades  S-B 

Send  for  a  leaflet  describ¬ 
ing  these  unusual  nature 
study  supplementary  read¬ 
ers  and  library  books. 


By  William  Athertoa  DaPay 

This  new  book  conlaint  twenty-five  faicinating  romance*  of  the 
apple,  the  bean  family,  the  iugar  cone,  the  gourd  family,  the  aris¬ 
tocratic  lily,  the  stately  elm,  the  rubber  tree,  etc.  ELach  story  u 
scientifically  accurate  for  the  entire  contents  were  passed  on  by  Wm. 
A  Taylor,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  A  recent  selection  of  the  American  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation.  108  black  and  white  illustrations,  4  full  page*  in  color. 

Price  $0.80 

Less  Usual  Discount 


THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY 


1006-1016  ASCH  STBIXT 


PHnJkDBLFHIA 


J'he  J^cid  J'est 

What  more  exactina  teat  ran  there  be  of 
dictionary  leadership  than  the  Judarment  of 
the  edacatlonal  world? 

Every  State  that  haa  adopted  an  nnabrldaed 
dictionary  for  nae  la  Its  achoola  haa  chosen 
exelnslvely 

WEBSTER’S  NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 

The  Collegea  voted  overwhelminKly  in  favor 
of  Webster  as  the  standard  of  prononclation. 
In  answer  to  qaestions  snbnUtted  by  the 
Chicairo  Woman’s  Clnb. 

Nearly  100  per  cent  of  all  s^oolbooks  are 
based  on  the  New  International  for  pronnn- 
clatlon,  spclllnc,  componndlng,  and  division 
of  words. 

The  New  International 
has  been  nniversally  ac¬ 
cepted  by  those  best 
fitted  to  Jndge.  It  Is  in 
accord  with  the  beat 
modem  practice.  Use  It 
in  your  own  schools. 


Write  for  our  free 
booklets  of  laterest- 
ing  ways  to  teach 
the  nse  of  the  dic¬ 
tionary 

GET  THE  BEST 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Announcing 

A  New  Series  of 
Supplementary  Readers 

GOOD 

COMPANIONS 

by  Hardy.  Hecox,  and  Lind 

Book  One — for  Grade  One 
Book  Two — for  Grade  Two 
Book  Three — for  Grade  Three 

To  extend  pupils*  experience 

NEWSON  &  COMPANY 

73  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N,  Y. 
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Philadelpliiai 

Offers  a  Visual  Lesson  In 

Applied  and  Cultural  Arts 


Modern  educational  curriculums  are  now 
extended  to  include  school  journeys 
—  to  supplement  the  text  book. 

A  journey  to  Philadelphia  intelligently 
supervised  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to 
your  students  because  of  her  rich  histor¬ 
ical  heritage;  her  present  cultural  and 
commercial  greatness. .. Full  information 
regarding  one,  two  or  three  day  trips 
to  Philadelphia  including  rates,  schedules 
and  complete  costs  per  person  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  on  request.  Mail  coupon  for 
brochure. 

PHILADELPHIA  [ 

Business  Progress  ^ssocintion  ■ 


1442  Widcncr  Building 


Philadelphia 


PLACES  OF  INTEREST 
EVERY  AMERICAN  CHILD 
SHOULD  SEE 

Indapandcnc*  Hall 
Banjamin  Franklin't  Grov* 
Baity  Rots  Hout# 

Qiritt  Church 
Vallay  Forgo 
U.  S.  Navy  Yar 
U.  S.  Mint 
Art  Mutoum 
Commorcial  Mutoum 
Library  on  Parkway 
Aquarium 


PHILADELPHIA  BUSINESS  c  A. 

PROGRESS  ASSOCIATION 

1441  NYldooor  Boildliifl>  PMIodolokki 

PlooM  Mnd  looflot  dotcribina  Khool  trip* 
to  Philodolphio. 


Special  rates  are  ofered  by  railroads  for  tneh  lours.  Com¬ 
plete  mformalioB  can  be  obtained  from  your  local 

railroad  ticket  agent  or  from  us. _ 
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Free  expression  in  art  instruction  is  advocated  progressive  educators  as 
the  most  approved  method  of  arvaJ^ening  art  interest  and  encouraging  creative 
ability)  in  pupils  of  all  grades — 

PATTY  S.  HILL  of  Teacher's  College 
approves  and  sponsors 

THE  HILL -MATHIAS  EASEL 

■  Designed  MARGARET  MATHIAS 

^  Director  of  Art,  State  Normal  School,  Montclair,  N,  J, 

as  the  most  efficient  means  to  free  art  expression  yet  devised. 

■.  -H  The  Hill-Mathias  Easel  is  a  firm,  substantial  easel  made  of 

‘  H  joint  screw  construction,  held  firmly  open  with  a  lock 

■  '  ■  step-ladder  brace.  Made  of  three-ply  board. 

B  '  B  ^  '*  firmly  fastened  to  the  easel  containing  an  inner  tray 

'^^■1  V  which  has  eight  holes  2%  Inches  in  diameter,  deslfpied  to  hold 

.  H  S  small  sized  jelly  glasses  firmly  In  place.  This  provides  a  cov- 

B  B  ered  receptacle  for  paint,  spaces  for  seven  colors,  and  an  extra 

B  space  for  brushes  not  In  use.  This  tray  holds  the  paint  and 

catches  the  drip,  and  Is  easily  removable  for  cleaning.  The 
size  of  the  board  on  the  easel  is  18  x  24  Inches.  Height,  28 
Inches.  Made  in  two  attractive  color  schemes.  Two  models, 
single  and  dual  types. 

No.  625G  Hill-Mathias  Easel  No.  625  Hill-Mathias  Easel  No.  626  Hill-Mathias  ELasel 
In  Lettuce  Green  and  Sahara  Sand,  In  Dark  Oak  Finish,  Single  In  Dark  Oak  Finish,  Dual  Type 

Single.  Price,  each,  net  $8.00  Price,  each,  net  ^.00  Price,  each,  net  $12.50 

No,  626G  Hill-Mathias  Easel  Hill-Mathias  ELasel  for  Adults 

In  Lettuce  Green  and  Sahara  Sand,  dual  type.  The  Hill-Mathias  Easel  may  be  had  in  40  Inch 

Price,  each,  net  $12.50  hei^t  for  adults. 

Mt  f  'T*  XT  TV  rs  A  Tx  T  T^  120  East  16th  Street,  New  York  City 

ILTON  BRADLEY  CO.  4OIN0.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphu 


VOORHEES  PRESENT 

Future-Minded  Fashions 

FOR  MISSES  AND  WOMEN 

We  call  them  Future-Minded  Fashions,  because  they  are  styled 
with  advanced  thought ....  from  new  summery  fabrics,  and  because 
even  though  you  buy  them  now  and  wear  them  now,  you  may  feel 
perfectly  happy  with  them  in  June  and  during  Vacation  Days. 

Coats . Frocks . Evening  Gowns 

Milunery . Shoes . Accessories 

Knitwear _ Sportswear _ Bathing  Apparel 

H.  M.  VOORHEES  &  BRO. 

131-135  E.  State  St. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 
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Educators  Beneficial  Association 


Woolworth 

Building 


Lancaster, 

Pennsylvania 


The  “Original”  Association  for  the  protection  of 
TEACHERS  ONLY 

^  21st  Year  - 

A  FEW  STRONG  E.  B.  A.  FEATURES 

1.  Absolutely  Professional.  The  sole  organization  which  accepts 
teachers  only. 

2.  Every  disease  and  accident  covered. 

3.  Benefits  for  the  First  Week;  for  Quarantine;  for  House-Confine¬ 
ment  and  subsequent  Convalescence  due  to  Sickness  or  Accident, 
are  all  paid  the  year  ’round.  Your  E.  B.  A.  protection  does  not 
take  a  vacation  just  because  you  do. 

4.  All  weekly  benefits  are  increased  10%  if  annual  dues  are  paid  in 
one  sum.  This  does  not  apply  to  illness  only,  but  covers  sickness, 
accident  and  quarantine.  And  you  do  not  have  to  be  confined  to 
the  hospital  to  get  this  wordi-while  increase. 

5.  Certificates  are  non-cancellable.  Some  members  of  record  have 
received  benefits  eighteen  times,  but  they  are  still  members. 

6.  Benefits  paid  without  affidavits.  Your  word  is  your  bond. 

7.  Largest  membership.  Over  16,000  actual  members  in  standing. 

The  E.  B.  A.  does  not  issue  more  than  one  certificte  to  one  person. 

__  8.  Largest  in  service.  Benefks  paid  during  1930,  $208,896.55. 

- -  Since  organization,  more  than  $1,000,000.00.  Claims  paid  in  - 

38  states  of  the  Union  during  1930. 

The  E.  B.  A.  is  a  household  word  among  teachers  everywhere.  It  is  well 
known  for  its  promptness  and  liberality  in  the  payment  of  its  claims.  A  card 
will  bring  you  complete  information  about  this  splendid  protection  and  will 
not  put  you  under  the  slightest  obligation.  Address 

THE  EDUCATORS  BENEFICIAL  ASSOCIATION 
Woolworth  Building,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


V.  G.  Hartman,  110  Leslie  St.,  E.  Orange,  N.  J. 
F.  R.  Thompson,  120  Auburn  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
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The  New  Day  Arithmetics 

•  PROVIDE  THEM! 

FIVE  IMPORTANT  MEANS  TO  REDUCE  PUPIL  FAILURE 

{Ninth  Yearbook.  1931,  Department  of  Superintendence) 

Using  achievement  and  diagnostic  tests,  followed  by  special  help  and  remedial  work. 

Grouping  according  to  ability,  providing  differentiated  courses  of  study,  and  apply¬ 
ing  teaching  methods  suitable  to  each  ability  level. 

Keeping  work  within  the  grasp  of  the  pupil. 

Providing  thorough,  purposeful,  and  motivated  drill  for  accuracy. 

Teaching  pupils  how  to  study  and  how  to  organize  W'ork. 

THE  NEW  DAY  ARITHMETICS 

DURELL-GILLET  ' 

Three-Book  Edition  Six-Book  Edition 

CHARLES  E.  MERRILL  COMPANY 

381  FOURTH  AVEtSUE  NEW  YORK 


Have  You  Time  for  All  the 

r 

For  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Subjects  You  Want 

to  Teach? 

Many  subjects  that  every  teacher  would  like  to 

MODERN  HISTORY 

include  in  the  commercial  course  are  crowded  out 
because  of  a  lack  of  time,  money,  and  teachers. 

Carl  Becker 

1  his  history  of  modem  times  has  achieved  a 

General  Business  Science 

true  synthesis  of  history,  the  laws  of  leaning. 

by  Jones  and  Bertschi 

and  modem  pedagogy. 

provides  the  materials  for  one  articulated  course 
that  greatly  enriches  the  content  formerly  scattered 
through  two,  three,  or  even  all  the  following  courses: 

EVERYDAY  ECONOMICS 

JUNIOR  BUSINESS  TRAINING 

Janzen  and  Stephenson 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Sound  in  economic  theory  and  accurate  in 

COMMUNITY  ECONOMICS 

factual  statement,  this  text  offers  a  practical 

VOCATIONAL  CIVICS 

course  your  students  need. 

One  teacher  and  one  class  hour  instead  of  two  or 

three  teachers  and  as  many  different  class  hours 
means  a  substantial  saving  in  time,  money,  and 
teacher  effort. 

LATIN— FOURTH  YEAR 

Burton  and  Cummere 

Reduced  cost  of  instruction  plus  an  improved 
curriculum  is  one  of  the  benehts  you  may  expect 

Ver-gil  has  new  clarity,  new  meaning,  and  new 

from  an  adoption  of  General  Business  Science,  which 

riches  for  the  student.  Other  Latin  poets  in 

fully  meets  all  Junior  High  School  requirements. 

their  simpler  phases. 

For  information  address  our  nearest  office 

THE  OREGO  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company 

New  York  Chicago  San  Franosco  Boston 

41  Union  Square,  West  New  York  City 

Toronto  London  Sydney 

A 
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IROQUOIS  TEXTBOOKS  SET  NEW  STANDARDS 

Four  Outstanding  Series  of  Basal  Texts  for  the  Grades  ^ 

THE  MORRISON  SPELUNG  SERIES 
Bv  J.  Cayce  Morrison 

A  new  $eriet  of  spellers  conlaining  the  more  thsm  4,000  words  which  scientific  investigations 
have  shown  every  child  should  have  mastered  by  the  time  he  completes  the  eighth  grade. 

The  words  are  scientifically  graded.  Spelling  dificullies  are  lessened  by  the  grouping  of  simi¬ 
larities.  Planned  for  either  the  test-study  or  study-test  method.  Work  book  features  provide  for  listing 
of  individual  difficulties  for  remedial  drill.  Published  in  a  single  volume  with  work  book  features 
included,  or  in  a  three-book  series  with  a  separate  work  book. 

The  Morrison  Speller  and  ff'or^  Boo^.  A  complete  text  and  work  book,  grades  2  to  8.  Flexible 
or  cloth  binding. 

The  Morrison  Speller.  Book  One,  Grades  2,  3,  and  4;  Book  Two,  Grades  5  and  6;  Book 
Three,  Grades  7  and  8.  Cloth  binding. 

The  Morrison  IVorlc  Boolf  in  Spelling.  For  use  in  any  ycai  of  the  course,  and  with  any  basal 
text.  Flexible  binding. 

THE  IROQUOIS  ARITHMETICS 
Bif  DeGroat,  Firman,  and  Smith 
Three  Book  Series  Trvo  Book  Series  Series  by  Grades 

Practical  and  up-to-date  arithmetics.  New  processes  are  presented  simply  and  concisely,  one 
step  at  a  time.  The  drill  work  is  scientific.  All  problems  are  based  on  life  situations,  and  so  have 
nnusual  child  appeal.  An  exceptionally  complete  series  of  tests  is  included.  Wherever  used,  these 
books  have  proved  their  great  effectiveness  in  teaching  arithmetic. 

THE  IROQUOIS  GEOGRAPHY  SERIES 
By  Bodley  and  Thurston 

An  exceptional  new  series  of  basal  texts  and  work  books,  interpreting  geography  by  the  modem 
regional  method,  wiffi  a  judicious  recognition  of  the  more  important  political  units. 

Home  Geography — A  combined  text  and  work  book  for  beginners. 

Peoples  of  Other  Lands — A  basal  text  giving  a  simple  presentation  of  the  type  regions  of  the 
earth,  and  a  study  of  Australia. 

A  fVork  Book  lo  Accompany  Peoples  of  Other  Lands. 

North  America  and  South  America — A  basal  text. 

A  IVork  Book  on  North  America  and  South  America. 

The  Old  World  Continents — A  basal  text. 

A  Work  Book  on  the  Old  World  Conlinenis. 

World  Geography.  A  basal  text,  organizing  the  pupil's  geographic  knowledge  into  a  practical 
and  usable  body  of  information. 

A  If^or^  Book  on  World  Geography. 

A  COMPLETE  HISTORY  SERIES  FOR  THE  GRADES 

By  SoUTHWORTH  AND  SOUTHWORTH 

A  series  of  basal  texts  presenting  a  continuous  and  connected  story  of  our  history  from  earliest 
times.  Told  in  a  fresh  and  vivid  style  that  captures  and  holds  the  pupil's  interest. 

Old  World  History,  Book  One.  A  basal  text  and  work  book.  Greek  and  Norse  Myths,  the 
story  of  Early  Man,  and  Old  World  History  to  the  Fail  of  Rome. 

Old  World  History,  Book  Two.  A  basal  text  and  work  book.  Old  World  History  from  the 
Fall  of  Rome  throujdi  the  Period  of  Exploration. 

American  History,  Book  One.  A  basal  text  and  work  book.  The  Period  of  Colonization  and 
the  French  and  Indian  War. 

American  History,  Book  Two.  A  basal  text.  American  History  from  the  end  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War  through  the  Civil  War. 

American  History,  Book  Three.  A  basal  text.  American  History  from  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War  to  the  present. 

American  History,  Complete  Edition.  A  basal  text.  The  history  of  our  country  from  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  America  to  the  present  day. 

OUR  SURROUNDINGS— AN  ELEMENTARY  GENERAL  SCIENCE 
By  Clement,  Collister,  and  Thurston 

A  UNIFIED  textbook,  built  on  the  recommendations  of  tbn  Fifth  Yearbook  of  die  N.  E.  A. 
and  the  leading  courses  of  study  throu^out  the  country.  Written  in  a  sinfde,  understandable  style. 
Contains  searchmg  questions,  projects,  valuable  outdoor  observation  exercises,  an  unusually  complete 
glossary,  and  many  other  splendid  teaching  helps.  The  laboratory  course  is  flexible,  as  well  adapted 
to  the  school  of  limited  equipment  as  to  the  best  equipped  of  schools. 

IROQUOIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY.  INC. 

HOME  OFFICE— SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ATLANTA  DALLAS 
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The  response  to  the 

GATES-HUBER  READING  PROGRAM 

has  been  unprecedented! 

TT HE  list  of  adoptions  grows  steadily  day  by  day,  in  the  East,  in  the  South,  in  the 
North,  in  the  West,  and  in  the  Middle  West — thousands  of  schools  are  using  these  suc¬ 
cessful  books.  In  the  territory  served  by  the  New  York  Office  of  the  Macmillan  Company 
Tfir  minrn  nriniki/i  nn/t/<nkBa  o^er  four  hundred  schools  have  introduced 


THE  GATES-HUBER  READING  PROGRAM 

Primary  Unit 

PETER  AND  PEGGY— Primer 
Workbook  Dictionary 

Introductory  Charts  Teachers'  Manual 
(Covers  Primer  and  First  Reader) 
ROUND  THE  YEAR — First  Reader 
Workbook  Teachers'  Manual 

FRIENDLY  STORIES — Second  Re.\der 
Workbook  Teachers'  Manual 

MAKE  AND  MAKE-BELIEVE — Third  Reader 
Workbook  Teachers'  Manual 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


the  series.  Pittsburgh,  the  tenth  largest 
city  in  the  United  States,  has  adopted  the 
entire  series  as  co-basal  with  one  other  for 
the  first  three  grades.  In  every  case,  the 
Gates-Huber  program  has  been  chosen 
because 

It  Meets  the  Recognized 
Reading  Objectives 

Represeniaihet  for  Nett  /ersey: 

C.  E.  Risley,  Hightstovrt,  N.  J. 

R.  A.  Bartlett,  14  Caryl  Ave.,  Yonlcen,  N.  Y. 


BLANCKE  &  SPECK  A  Gatcway  to  Music 

**Ably  compiled,  imparting  a  great  deal  of 
useful  knowledge  in  very  compact  form.** 
WALTER  DAMROSCH. 


ERB  &  KENDEL 

Select  Songs  for  the  Assembly 

NeTi>,  authentic,  and  improved  arrangements  of  many  old 
songs,  excerpts  from  familiar  operas  and  oratorios,  and 
a  liberal  proportion  of  folk  songs — all  musically  rvorth 
while  and  all  good  singing  material.  For  group  singing 
in  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  or  for  individual  voice. 

List  price  $1.48 


D.  C.  Heath  and  Company 

180  Darick  Street  New  York  City 
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desk  can  serve  in  every  school 


'VT’OUR  school  is  as  mod- 
ern  as  its  equipment.  And 
pupil  efficiency  is  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
desks  at  which  they  work. 
Today  educators  know  that 
proper  seating  is  a  dehnite 
factor  in  the  physical  and 
mental  development  of  every 
pupil.  The  “American”  All- 
Purpose  Universal  Desk  is 
an  outstanding  example  of 
American  Seating  Com¬ 
pany’s  contribution  to  a  finer, 
brighter  future  for  America’s 
school  children.  Posturally 
correct,  it  incorporates  fea- 


6  Flexible  Features 

I  Typtwriter  Desk — A  tiltins 
*  top  for  use  in  cypcwritins 
dependent.  Turn  top  down 
and  it’s  set  for  study  or  work. 
O  Stsuiy  Hall  Tap — A  top 
“  without  book  receptacle 
can  be  substituted  in  place  of 
sundard  top.  Ideal  for  hixh 
school  and  study  hall  purposes. 

3  Level  Top — A  device  below 
thelid  holds  it  atlevel.  De¬ 
sirable  for  group  study . 

M  Standard  Type — As  indi- 
^  cai^  in  illustrations,  vari¬ 
ous  adiustments  and  devices 
quickly  adapt  i  t  to  any  use. 

C  Comfort  for  Cripples — Vari- 
^  ous  attachments  may  be 
purchased  separately  as  re¬ 
quired  to  fit  the  physical  fault 
of  the  pupil. 

Book  Support — A  special 
^  book  support  quickly  con¬ 
verts  the  standard  model  to  an 
eye  conservation  desk. 


tures  that  are  new,  distinc¬ 
tive  .  .  .  yet  recognizable  as 
superior  in  seating  for  mod¬ 
ern  schools. 

FREE  Posture  Poster 

60,000  posture  posters,  as  illus¬ 
trated,  17'/2  inches  by  2  5  inches, 
in  three  colors,  have  already  been 
sent  to  schools  the  country  over. 

They  help  remind 
pupils  to  always  sit 
erect.Teachers  and 
educators  will  be 
supplied  with  a 
poster  for  each 
classroom,  with¬ 
out  charge.  Use  the 
coupon,  please. 


American  Seating  Company 

Makers  ot  Fiae  Seacioc  for  Schools.  Churches  aod 
Public  Auditoriums 

Gtn€Tmi  0#rei:  14  East  juksoo  Boulevard,  Chicago.  lU. 
Brsmcbes  m  AH  Prmci^i  CMkt 


AMERICAN  SEATING  COMPANY.  14  East  Jacksoa  Blvd.,  Chicago,  lU. 
Please  scad  om.  free  aad  without  oblisatioa,  a  copy  of  your  Posture  Poster 
oa  correct  sittiap.  Priacipais  aad  superiateadeats  will  be  sup^ied  with  a 
poster  for  each  rooai,  oa  request.  Please  iadicate  the  aumber  of  cUssrooau. 


Brsmehet  m  AH  FrimciBitt  CMitt  I  . □  Number  of  dasstooau 

III  (Iadicate  here  whether  you  are  Superiateodeai,  Priacipal  or  Teacher) 

(N  J  4) 

STOCK  CAHRIBD  AT 
N.  SNELLENBITRG  dfc  COMrA^Y 
12tli  BBcl  lUBrket  Streets*  Phllmdeliahlap  Pa. 
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“THE  PROBLEM” 

AND  PRACTICE 
ARITHMETICS 

carry  out  effectively  the  Course  of 
Study  in  Arithmetic  just  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Have  you  examined  them? 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Arenaet  New  York.  N.  Y. 


FACT  AND  STORY  READERS 

{Suzzallo,  Freeland,  McLaughlin,  and  Skinner) 

\^hen  completed,  tliis  series  will  provide  readers  for  the 
entire  eight  years.  Five  books  and  two  manuals  have  been 
published.  Three  other  readers  are  nearly  ready. 

The  distinguished  authorship  insures  a  well  balanced 
series  of  unusually  high  quality.  The  careful  grading  of  the 
books,  their  adaptability  to  any  method  of  teaching,  their 
vividly  fresh  stories  about  the  experiences  of  children,  their  fas¬ 
cinating  four-color  pictures  will  appeal  to  every  teacher. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

New  York  Cincinnati  CtaicaKO  Boston  Atlanta 
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President's  Letter 

Dear  Members; 

28.000  members!  I  wish  I  knew  you  all  and  could  write  to  each  one, 
but  that  is  impossible,  so  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  consider  this  a  personal  letter. 

We  have  reached  the  1 00%  goal  in  membership,  but  do  you  realize  that 
your  Association  is  for  YOU.  It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  bring  to  your  notice 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Association  is  looking  after  and  safeguarding 
your  welfare. 

The  Elxecutive  Committee  keeps  all  the  work  of  our  Association  moving 
smoothly. 

The  Legislative  Committee  reads  all  educational  bills  which  are  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Legislature  during  the  session,  and  suggests  to  the  Executive 
Committee  the  ones  it  should  favor  or  oppose.  Much  good  work  is  done  by 
this  Committee. 

The  name  Grievemces  and  Redress  Committee  is  self-explanatory.  This 
Committee  listens  to  the  grievances  brought  to  its  attention,  and  if  an  adjust¬ 
ment  appears  to  be  possible,  it,  the  Committee,  reports  that  fact  to  the 
Executive  Committee  for  action. 

Other  committees  are  appointed  from  time  to  time  to  take  care  of  special 
conditions  which  may  arise.  The  members  of  these  committees  work  for  you 
faithfully  and  without  recompense. 

Then,  too,  this  publication,  the  New  Jersey  Educational  Review,  sent 
to  every  member  four  times  a  year,  keeps  you  in  touch  with  all  teacher  activities 
in  New  Jersey  and  vicinity. 

All  the  business  of  our  Association  is  transacted  at  its  Headquarters, 
Room  304,  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Those  who  have  visited 
our  Headquarters  know  what  a  wonderful  place  it  is  and  what  a  gigantic 
work  is  being  carried  on.  If  you  have  not  availed  yourself  of  this  privilege 
why  not  make  an  opportrmity  to  do  so. 

Have  you  ever  attended  your  Annual  Convention?  If  you  have  not 
make  your  plans  now  to  do  so.  It  will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City,  Friday, 
Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday,  November  27,  28,  29  and  30,  1931.  Come 
emd  enjoy  the  fine  speakers  and  wonderful  contacts,  an  inspiration  for  the 
coming  year.  Meet  your  friends  there  and  have  a  good  time. 

Let  me  close  by  telling  you  that  years  ago  the  pioneer  teachers  of 
New  Jersey  were  sometimes  compelled  to  pay  an  assessment  during  the  year 
in  order  to  hold  our  Association  together.  NOT  SO  NOW.  We  have  all 
this  protection  and  help,  and  the  privilege  of  belonging  to  the  finest  Teachers* 
Association  in  the  United  States  by  paying  our  very  small  annual  dues  of 
one  dollar. 

Fraternally  yours, 

ADELE  COX,  President, 

New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association. 
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Legislation  Affecting  Education  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  Enacted  During  the  Legislative 
Session  of  1931 


B\f  W.  Burton  Patrick 

Chairman,  Legislative  Committee 


USTOMARY  procedure  in  previous 
years  impels  the  Chairman  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee  to  present  a  summary 
of  the  activities  of  the  legislators  in 
behalf  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
State  for  the  year  1930-1931. 

Hearings  held  on  Senate  Bill  No.  76.  of  the 
last  session  of  the  Legislature,  developed  con¬ 
troversial  questions,  which  received  very  careful 
consideration  by  the  legislators,  and,  after  certain 
features  of  this  Bill  had  been  eliminated,  it  served 
as  a  basis  for  several  of  the  Bills  which  were 
enacted  into  law  this  year. 

The  record  of  educational  measures  introduced 
during  the  present  session  is  tabulated  below: 


Senate  Bills 

S-  94  (Pierson)  Permits  boards  of  education  to 
employ  superintendents  for  a  term  not  to 
exceed  five  years.  Chapter  270. 

S-  96  (Pierson)  Permits  boards  of  education  to 
admit  to  kindergarten  any  child  over  age 
of  four  and  under  five  years  of  age  and 
requires  admission  of  any  child  of  five 
years  of  age  and  under  six  years  of  age 
who  is  a  resident  of  the  district.  Chapter 

271. 

S-  97  (Pierson)  Cities  with  public  school  en¬ 
rollment  of  15,000  or  more  not  to  be¬ 
come  part  of  county  vocational  system 
when  such  city  provides  system  of  voca¬ 
tional  schools.  Chapter  272. 

S-  99  (Pierson)  Provides  for  Regional  Board 
of  Education  which  enlarges  provisions  of 
1903  School  Act  providing  for  Union 
Graded  Schools.  Chapter  273. 

S-102  (Pierson)  Requires  compulsory  school 
attendance  from  six  to  sixteen  years  of 
age  instead  of  seven  to  sixteen  and  per¬ 
mits  pupils  between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
who  have  completed  eighth  grade  to  at¬ 
tend  evening  school  instead  of  continuation 
school.  Chapter  307. 

S-123  (Kuser)  Requires  district  which  annexes 
part  of  another  municipality  or  a  new  dis¬ 


trict  to  become  responsible  for  propor¬ 
tionate  part  of  school  bonded  indebtedness. 
Chapter  274. 

S-329  (Kuser)  Provides  that  after  a  school 
budget  has  twice  been  rejected  the  gov¬ 
erning  body  of  the  municipality  shall  cer¬ 
tify  the  amount  necessary  for  school  pur¬ 
poses  for  the  ensuing  year.  Chapter  308. 

S-345  (Leap)  Provides  method  by  which  other 
districts  may  unite  with  existing  union 
graded  school  districts  or  regional  boards. 
Chapter  309. 

Assembly  Bills 

A-  28  (Neivcomb)  Provides  that  districts  pay¬ 
ing  less  than  $200  for  nursing  service 
shall  not  receive  more  than  50%  of  the 
cost  from  State  apportionment.  Chapter 
150. 

A-  35  (Crimm)  Validates  election  in  Irvington 
increasing  membership  of  board  from  5 
to  9  members.  Chapter  I. 

A- 175  (Otto)  Authorizes  State  Board  of  Re¬ 
gents  to  adopt  a  common  seal.  Chapter 
82. 

A-227  (Barlow)  Provides  for  the  teaching  of 
accident  prevention  in  public  schools. 
Chapter  50. 

A-228  (Barlow)  Repeals  Act  of  April  7,  1913, 
providing  for  the  instruction  in  accident 
prevention.  Chapter  51. 

A-229  (Barlow)  Empowers  the  principal,  class¬ 
room  teacher,  school  nurse,  or  school  phy¬ 
sician,  to  exclude  a  pupil  from  school 
upon  evidence  of  departure  from  normal 
health.  Chapter  84. 

A-250  (Siracusa)  Amends  Chapter  104,  Laws 
1930,  to  prevent  discrimination  in  public 
employment  of  persons  over  forty  years  of 
age  by  removing  restriction  as  to  joining 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund. 
Chapter  305. 

A-285  (Kautz)  Permits  Park  Commissions  to 
transfer  lands  to  boards  of  education 
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where  it  deems  that  such  transfer  is 
necessary.  Chapter  1 60. 

A-292  (Haines)  Empowen  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  with  the  approval  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  make  regulations 
concerning  leaves  of  absence  for  teachers 
in  the  State  Normal  Schools  and  State 
Teachers  Colleges.  Chapter  38. 


A- 369  (Barlov)  Removes  the  requirement  that 
final  examinations  for  Eighth  Grade  pupils 
must  be  given  sixty  days  prior  to  the  end 
of  the  school  term.  Chapter  306. 


The  Legislature  adjourned  sine  die  on  April 

22.  1931. 


Legislative  Committee 


April,  1931- 

-April,  1932 

First  District 

Carleton  R.  Hopkins,  Principal 
Hatch  Junior  High  School 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Seventh  District 

Sarah  Brennan 

High  School  Building 

Clifton,  N.  J. 

Second  District 

Maja  C.  Mathis 

Supervising  Principal 

Rorence,  N.  J. 

Eighth  District 

George  R.  Gerard 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Belleville,  N.  J. 

Third  District 

Frederick  J.  Sickles 
Superintendent  of  Schools 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J, 

Ninth  District 

Chairman,  W.  Burton  Patrick 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Fourth  District 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Booz 
Administration  Building 

Trenton.  N.  J. 

Tenth  District 

Corliss  F.  Randolph,  Principal 
Fifteenth  Avenue  School 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Fifth  District 

A.  L.  Johnson 

County  Superintendent 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Eleventh  District  Vice  Chairman,  Nellie  T. 

Smith,  2787  Boulevard- 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Sixth  District 

Horace  B.  Hand,  Principal 
Public  School  No.  3 
Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Tvelfth  District 

Arthur  O.  Smith 

Superintendent  of  Schools 

Union  City,  N.  J. 

Looking  Ahead  In  Rural  Education 

B\)  Julian  E.  Butterworth 

Cornell  Universiiyf 


As  a  people  we  have  gotten  so  accustomed  to 
inferior  school  conditions  in  the  rural  areas  that 
we  appear  almost  to  have  become  calloused  in 
regard  to  this  problem.  I  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  this  is  really  our  state  of  mind.  We  are 
uninformed  and  thoughtless  rather  than  hardened 
to  the.  idea'  that  a  large  part  of  our  population 
should  have  fewer  educational  opportunities  than 
have  those  who  live  under  more  favorable  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  conditions.  The  increasing 
interest  during  the  last  decade  in  the  problems  of 
k  rural  education  encourages  one,  dierefore,  in 
believing  that  improvement  is  well  on  the  way. 

People  may  differ  as  to  whether  the  present  is 
a  particularly  favorable  time  to  seek  actively  cer¬ 
tain  much  needed  reforms,  especially  those  involv¬ 
ing  large  expenditures.  However  that  may  be. 
it  is  certainly  a  strategic  time  for  us  to  look  ahead 


in  order  that  we  may  see  what  the  problems  are, 
and  to  begin  the  formulation  of  plans  for  attacking 
them.  A  few  of  the  more  important  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  are: 

First,  a  word  as  to  what  we  mean  by  “rural 
education.”  We  do  not  confine  it  to  that  which 
takes  place  in  the  one-room  school.  It  does  not 
deal  with  the  elementary  school  only.  A  rural 
school  is  not  merely  a  school  in  the  open  country, 
even  of  the  consolidated  type:  nor  is  it  one  that 
trains  for  die  farming  occupations  only.  Since 
many  of  the  boys  will  go  into  fanning,  and  most 
of  the  girls  will  be  home-makers,  the  progressive 
rural  school  will,  naturally,  otfer  special  curricula 
in  agriculture  and  home-making.  But  it  will  offer 
other  curricula  as  the  needs  of  the  pupils  or  of  the 
community  warrant.  Rural  education,  as  now 
Continued  on  page  38 
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Los  Angeles  Convention  of  National  Education 
Association,  June  27 — July  4,  1931 


American  educators  will  meet  in  one  of  the 
finest  convention  halls  in  the  world  when  they 
gather  in  Los  Angeles,  June  27-July  4,  1931,  to 
attend  the  69th  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  The  Shrine  Civic  Audi¬ 
torium,  located  a  few  minutes  from  the  heart  of 
Los  Angeles,  contains  within  its  meeting  hall  and 
ballroom  accommodations  for  the  general  sessions 
and  exhibits  of  the  convention.  The  auditorium  is 
adjacent  to  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California  which  has  hospitably  opened 
many  of  its  assembly  halls  for  the  use  of  depart¬ 
mental  and  group  meetings  held  in  connection  with 
the  general  sessions  of  the  convention. 

The  New  Jersey  headquarters  will  be  at  the 
Hotel  Biltmore.  Hotels  and  their  rates  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  February  number  of  the  REVIEW. 

Tentative  Outline  of  Program 

Friday,  June  26 

Afternoon,  2:00  P.  M.  —  National  Council  of 
Education. 

Saturday,  June  27 

Morning,  9:00  A.  M. — National  Council  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Afternoon,  2:00  P.  M.  —  National  Council  of 
Education. 

Afternoon,  2:00  P.  M. — Opening  of  Exhibits. 
Evening,  8:00  P.  M. — General  Session.  Theme: 
Integration  of  All  Education. 

Sunday,  June  28 

Vesper,  4:00  P.  M. — 

Evening,  8:00  P.  M. — General  Session. 

Monday,  June  29,  First  Day 

Forenoon,  9:00  A.  M. — General  Session.  Theme: 

Youth  Views  Education. 

Noon,  12:00  M.  —  Meeting  of  Delegates  by 
States. 

Afternoon,  1 :45  P.  M. — Department  and  Allied 
Organization  Meetings. 

Evening,  5:30  P.  M. — Life  Membership  Dinner. 
Evening,  8:00  P.  M. — General  Session.  Theme: 
Enrichment  of  Life. 

Late  Evening,  9:30  P.  M. — Reception  to  Presi¬ 
dent. 
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Tuesday,  June  30,  Second  Day 

Forenoon,  9:00  A.  M. — First  Representative  As¬ 
sembly. 

Forenoon,  9:00  A.  M. — General  Session  A.  Joint 
meeting  with  Department  of  Classroom  Teach¬ 
ers.  Theme:  Relation  of  Education  and  Busi¬ 
ness. 

Forenoon,  9:00  A.  M. — General  Session  B.  Joint 
meeting  with  Department  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion.  Theme:  Relation  of  Education  and 
Business.  | 

Afternoon,  1:45  P.  M. — Department  and  Allied 
Organization  Meetings. 

t-vering,  8:00  P.  M. — General  Session.  Theme: 
Relation  of  Education  and  Business. 

Wednesday,  July  1,  Third  Day 

horenoon,  9:00  A.  M.  —  Second  Representative 
Assembly. 

Forenoon,  9:00  A.  M. — General  Session  A.  Joint 
meeting  with  Department  of  Elementary  School 
Principals.  Theme:  The  Principal — Relation¬ 
ships. 

Forenoon,  9 :00  A.  M.  —  General  Session  B. 

Joint  meeting  with  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence.  Theme:  The  White  House  Con¬ 
ference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection. 

Afternoon,  1 :45  P.  M. — Department  and  Allied 
Organization  Meetings. 

Evening,  8:00  P.  M.  —  Local  Entertainment. 
Something  typical  of  California. 

Thursday,  July  2,  Fourth  Day 

F  orenoon,  9:00  A.  M.  —  Third  Representative 
Assembly. 

Forenoon,  9:00  A.  M.  —  General  Session  A. 
Rural  Education  Conference  (School  People). 
Theme:  The  Next  Ten  Years  in  .Rural 
Schools. 

Forenoon,  9:00  A.  M.  —  General  Session  B. 
Theme:  Education  and  Auxiliary  Agencies. 

Mftemoon,  1  :45  P.  M. — Rural  Education  Con¬ 
ference  (Outside  Agencies).  Theme:  The 
Next  Ten  Years  in  Rural  Life. 

Afternoon,  1 :45  P.  M. — Department  and  Allied 
Organization  Meetings. 

Evening,  8:00  P.  M. — General  Session.  TTieme: 
How  the  Work  of  National  Agencies  Can  be 
Coordinated  to  Serve  the  Rural  Child. 

_ i 
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Friday,  July  3,  Fifth  Day  hospitality.  Following  U  the  schedule  of  Mon- 

Forenoon,  9:00  A.  M. — Fourth  and  Final  Rep-  *  entertainment: 

resentative  Assembly.  MONDAY,  JUNE  29th 

Los  Angeles  —  Hospitality  State  Delegations  High  Schools 

A  special  feature  of  the  hospitality  to  be  ex-  Alabama . Beverly  Hills 

tended  to  N.  E.  A.  visitors  at  the  Los  Angeles  Delaware . ^ . Beverly  Hills 

Convention  is  the  entertainment  of  each  state  dele-  District  of  Columbia . Franklin 

gation  by  teachers  and  patrons  of  the  schools  be-  Kentucky . Belmont 

tween  the  hours  of  four  and  seven-thirty  on  Mon-  Maryland . Fairfax 

day,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  at  the  Massachusetts . Eagle  Rock 

close  of  the  afternoon  sessions.  Under  the  plan  Michigan . Belmont 

worked  out  by  the  Los  Angeles  committee  the  Missouri  . Fairfax 

schools  have  been  divided  into  thirty-three  groups  NEW  JERSEY . FRANKLIN 

with  the  high  schools  as  centers  and  each  of  these  Ohio . Fremont 

groups  is  to  entertain  one  or  more  delegations.  The  Rhode  Island . Banning 

form  of  courtesy  to  be  extended  will  vary  but  every  Tennessee . Banning 

one  may  be  assured  of  a  real  taste  of  California  Virginia . Bell 


Motor  to  Los  Angeles 


The  following  offer  of  service  to  members  of 
the  N.  E.  A,  who  plan  to  attend  the  N.  E.  A. 
Convention  to  be  held  in  Los  Angeles,  from  June 
27  to  July  4,  has  been  received  from  Mr.  E.  B. 
Lefferts,  Supervisor,  Automobile  Club  of  Southern 
California,  Public  Safety  Department,  2601 
South  Figueroa  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Inquiries 
based  upon  this  offer  of  service  should  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  Lefferts. 

**If  visitors  will  furnish  the  Automobile  Club 


of  Southern  California,  2601  South  Figueroa 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  with  their  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  the  route  they  wish  to  travel,  with 
an  estimate  of  the  number  of  miles  per  day  they 
desire  to  drive  and  their  starting  dates,  our  Touring 
Bureau  will  lay  out  for  them  an  itinerary  which 
will  include  a  full  set  of  maps  from  any  point  in  the 
United  States  to  Los  Angeles,  highway  informa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  names  of  hotels  or  auto  camps  en- 
Continued  on  page  48 


National  Education  Association  Convention 

Los  Angeles,  California 
June  27  —  July  4,  1931 

New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  Headquarters 

Biltmore  Hotel,  Lobby  Conference  Room 


New  Jersey  Banquet 

will  be  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  Tuesday,  June  30,  1931,  at  6:30  P.  M.,  $2.50  per  plate 
All  New  Jersey  Friends  Invited 


Reservations  should  be  directed  to  Mrs.  Stella  S.  Applegate,  Room  304, 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  N,  J. 


All  New  Jersey  Teachers  attending  the  convention  are  requested  to  register  at  the  New 
Jersey  Headquarters  immediately  upon  arrival. 
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Room  Transformed  In  Mountainside  Project 


A  School  Basement  is  Changed  Into  a  Charming  Room 


An  interesting  problem  pre¬ 
sented  itself  this  year  to  the 
upper  grades,  namely,  the  5th 
and  6th  year  classes  in  the 
Mountainside  School,  Moun¬ 
tainside,  Union  County. 

In  the  basement  of  the 
school  was  a  white  washed 
room  20  X  30  ft.,  separately 
built  from  the  rest  of  the  cellar, 
and  fitted  with  nothing  but 
enamel  topped  tables  and  oak 
finished  chairs.  The  room  was 
used  as  a  lunch  room  and  also 
by  the  Parent-Teacher  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  their  refreshments 
after  meetings. 

The  children  decided  that 
this  white  washed  room,  with 
its  three  small  windows  and 
battleship  gray  woodwork  could  be  made  into  an 
attractive  place  by  applying  some  of  the  work 
they  had  studied  in  color  and  design. 

After  discussing  color,  it  was  decided  that  this 
room  needed  sunlight  tones  and  general  brighten¬ 
ing  up.  Designs  were  then  made  for  use  on  both 
wall  and  curtains  for  borders,  and  worked  out  in 
the  color  scheme  selected. 

The  actual  work,  which  was  entirely  done  by 
the  twenty-six  pupils  of  the  two  grades,  con¬ 


sisted  of  painting  walls  with  sunlight  cream 
muresco;  placing  border  and  painting  it  on, 
painting  46  chairs  and  10  tables  in  blue.  The 
chairs  were  trimmed  with  touches  of  orange.  New 
curtains  were  made  by  a  group  of  girls  and 
decorated  with  an  attractive  border  design. 

1  he  color  scheme  carried  out  was  a  bright 
blue,  orange,  yellow-orange  and  yellow,  in  both 
border  and  curtain  decoration. 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  fourteenth,  at  4 
P.  M.  the  completed  room  was 
presented  to  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  at  a  tea 
given  them  by  the  pupils,  in 
recognition  of  the  many  things 
done  for  the  school  by  this 
organization. 

The  room  was  greatly  ad¬ 
mired  and  enjoyed  by  the  many 
mothers  present.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association  expressed  their  ap¬ 
preciation  to  the  pupils  and  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Johnston,  the 
principal.  Miss  Frances  Feath- 
erstone,  the  5  th  grade  teacher 
and  Miss  Katherine  Johnson, 
Art  Supervisor,  under  whose 
supervision  and  help  the  project 
had  been  made  a  success. 
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Elementary  School  Principals’  Association 
of  New  Jersey 

Nej»  Jtnty  organization  has  had  a  rapid  growth  since  its  inception 
in  1920  at  the  Atlantic  City>  convention.  Sectional  meetings 
are  promoted  and  a  bulletin  is  issued  by  the  association. 


nN  THE  Sixth  Yearbook  of  the  National 
Department  of  Elementary  School  Prin¬ 
cipals,  issued  m  April.  1927.  is  a  com¬ 
prehensive  history  of  the  growth  of  the 
New  Jersey  Elementary  School  Principals* 
Association.  It  was  recorded  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
S.  Chase,  of  Montclair,  then  president  of  the 
Association  and  since  a  member  of  the  Elxecu- 
tive  Committee.  In  the  article  Mr.  Chase  re¬ 

viewed  the  efforts  of  a  number  of  '‘far  seeing  prin¬ 
cipals,”  who  in  1920  at  the  Atlantic  City  Con¬ 
vention  attempted  to  organize  a  State  Principals* 
Association.  It  was  not.  however,  until  1923, 
when  Dr.  William  A.  Messier,  now  Principal  of 
the  Jersey  City  Normal  School,  was  elected 
president  that  the  organization  set  up  definite  aims 
and  plans  to  increase  the  professional  standards 
of  the  principalshq)  in  New  Jersey.  Dr.  Messier 
was  followed  in  1924  by  Mr.  Lester  H.  Dix,  of 
Woodbridge,  who  is  now  coimected  with  the  Lin¬ 
coln  School  at  Teachers  College,  New  York, 
whffe  completing  the  requirements  for  his  doctor*s 
degree.  After  this  successful  year  of  growth, 
the  affairs  of  the  Association  expanded  greatly 
under  the  two  year's  leadership  of  Mr.  Chase. 

During  these  years  1925-1926,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  became  more  closely  affiliated  with  the  na¬ 
tional  group.  Recognition  of  the  iiKreased  im¬ 
portance  of  the  position  of  elementary  school  prin- 
cipalship  came  from  many  progressive  superinten¬ 
dents  and  from  our  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  [dan  of  holding  sectional  meetings  to 
supplement  the  general  meeting  at  Atlantic  City 
was  promoted.  For  the  first  time,  principals, 
otherwise  utuble  to  receive  stimulation  and  help, 
met  and  developed  a  group  consciousness  which 
has  been  responsible  for  the  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  growth  of  die  organization.  The  first 
Bulletin  was  issued  in  1926.  Under  the  list  of 
officers  working  widi  Mr.  Chase  during  this  period, 
we  find  names  of  those  still  aedvdy  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Association — Miss  Alberta  M. 
Johnson,  of  Adandc  City,  one  time  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Secretary:  Miss  Julia  C.  Harney,  of 
Jersey  City;  Mrs.  Mary  C  Booz,  of  Trenton. 
There  also  appears  die  names  of  two  principals. 


whose  names  signify  the  highest  degree  of  pro¬ 
fessional  helpfulness  and  to  whose  memory  the 
principals  of  New  Jersey  will  ever  pay  tribute, 
— the  names  of  Edward  H.  Deutcher  and  Ide  G. 
Sargeant 

In  1927,  John  A.  Spargo,  our  present  Com¬ 
missioner  of  EJementary  Education,  became 
leader  of  the  group  and  what  he  is  now  offering 
to  all  in  the  State,  he  then  contributed  to  the 
State  Principals*  Association. 

In  1928  and  1929,  James  R.  Floyd  now 
Prindpal  of  Lincoln  School  in  Newark,  guided 
the  affairs  of  the  Associadon  to  the  high  degree 
of  progress  now  attained.  At  this  dme  Mr.  J. 
Ernest  Crane,  of  Newark,  edited  the  consecutive 
issues  of  our  Bulletin.  A  Committee  of  Elduca- 
dooal  Progress,  with  Mr.  Paul  Fleming,  of  Plain- 
field.  as  chairman,  issued  a  report  in  which  the 
outstanding  work  of  the  schools  of  the  State  was 
noted.  A  committee  with  Mr.  Chase,  as  chair¬ 
man.  began  work  on  forming  a  State  enrollment 
committee. — one  member  from  each  county  to  act 
as  permanent  county  chairman,  thus  promoting 
a  comprehensive  plan  of  knowing  “who’s  who  and 
where'*  of  every  prmcipal,  si^iervisor  and  helping 
teacher  in  the  State.  This  work  is  now  being  com¬ 
pleted  under  leadership  of  Mr.  Forest  Van  Horn, 
of  Roseland. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education 
Associadon  in  Atlandc  City  m  February,  1930, 
Mr.  Floyd  headed  the  committee  of  New  Jersey 
principals  that  greeted  principals  from  all  secdons 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Floyd  speaking  at 
same  session  with  E.  Ruth  PyrUe,  Nadonal  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Elementary  Principals,  and  Professor  Ell- 
wood  P.  Cubberley,  of  Stanford  University,  made 
one  of  the  outstanding  addresses  of  the  conven- 
don.  In  the  Bulletin  of  January,  1930,  Mr. 
Floyd  states: 

*‘I  recognize  the  value  of  the  Nadonal  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  we  New  Jersey  principals  need  to  work 
more  intimately  on  our  problems.  Our  State  or- 
ganizadon  needs  your  stq>port  and  my  support. 
Tlie  next  few  years  will  be  most  critical  ones  for 
the  principals  of  New  Jersey.  With  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  new  concept  of  educadon  has  come 
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a  radical  rearrangement  of  our  theories  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  educating.  Education  is  becoming  more 
scientific. 

“The  principal  will  be  summoned  to  a  higher 
level  of  service  demanding  greater  profession^ 
skill  and  knowledge.  You  can  give  this  service 
by  continuous  self-improvement,  but,  individually, 
we  caimot  secure  the  higher  standards,  increased 
prestige,  and  added  remuneration  that  should  ac¬ 
company  this  increased  service. 

It  remains  for  the  elementary  school  principals 
to  make  their  individual  and  group  contributions 
to  this  forward  movement.  In  our  organization 
you  will  have  many  oppcrtunities  to  do  your  part.” 

In  November,  1930,  the  first  woman  principal 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  From  the  first  meeting  until  t'^e  present. 
Miss  Ann  A.  Troy  has  been  an  outstanding 
worker  in  the'  interest  of  the  principals  of  the 
State.  What  her  progressive  leadership  will  bring 
to  the  Association  can  well  be  measured  by  her 
accomplishments  to  date.  In  the  March,  1931, 
Bulletin,  Miss  Troy  states  her  “philosophy  of  edu¬ 
cation”  and  outlines  the  plans  of  the  Association 
for  the  year. 

Miss  Troy  is  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Trenton.  She  has  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  and  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree  from  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  She  was  also  awarded  the 
special  Diploma  in  Supervision  from  Teachers 
College.  She  has  been  principal  of  the  Park 
School,  Nutley,  since  1920.  During  this  time 
her  work  in  the  community  has  been  of  outstanding 
professional  and  civic  service. 

Directing  the  affairs  of  the  Association  with 
Miss  Troy  are  the  following  officers: 

Past  President — Mr.  James  R.  Floyd,  Lincoln 
School,  Newark. 

Vice-President — Miss  Mary  L.  Johnston,  Mc¬ 
Clellan  School,  Trenton. 

Secretary — Mr.  Mason  A.  Stratton,  Brighton 
Avenue  School,  Ad  antic  City. 

Treasurer — Mr.  Francis  H.  Budd,  Warren 
Street  School,  Newark. 

Executive  Committee: 

Mr.  Frank  D.  Munroe,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Phillipsburg. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Mathews,  Garfield  School, 
Camden. 

Mr.  Ernest  A.  Harding,  School  No.  3,  Wall- 
ington. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Stone,  School  No.  33,  Jersey 
City. 


Mr.  L.  H.  [3ix,  Lincoln  School,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  J.  Ernest  Crane,  Summer  Avenue  School, 
Newark. 

Chairman  of  Enrollment  Committee: 

Mr.  F,  C.  Van  Horn,  Supervising  Principal, 
Morris  Plans. 

Editorial  Board: 

Chairman,  Mr.  Mason  A.  Stratton,  Brighton 
Avenue  School,  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  J.  Ernest  Crane,  Summer  Avenue  School, 
Newark. 

Miss  Dorothy  K.  Cadwallader,  Washington 
School,  Trenton. 

Miss  Adeline  Pringle,  School  No.  9,  Jersey 
City. 

Mr.  Elmer  Holbeck,  School  No.  12,  Passaic. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Potter,  Massachusetts  Avenue 
School.  AUantic  City. 

In  1925,  when  the  first  sectional  meetings  were 
held,  Mr.  Chase  in  his  articles  reports, — “about 
200  attended  the  three  meetings.”  Does  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  over  700  in  1931,  at  the  four  sec¬ 
tional  meetings  described  below,  signify  that  the 
elementary  school  principal  of  New  Jersey  is 
anxious  to  further  his  own  professional  growth, — 
that  he  is  realizing  that  the  elementary  school  prin- 
cipalship  is  the  “key  position”  in  the  educational 
system, — that  he  can  claim  the  term  “leader”  in 
the  fullest  sense, — that  he  can  feel,  individually 
and  collectively,  that  the  Elementary  School  Prin¬ 
cipals*  Association  deserves  the  following  com¬ 
mendation  from  Mr.  John  A.  Spargo,  our  Assistant 
State  Commissioner,  when  he  writes:  “I  can  assure 
you,  we  in  the  State  Department  are  grateful  to 
you  and  the  Elementary  School  Principals*  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  backing  us  up  in  our  move  for  better 
schools  and  better  teaching.  This  concerted  at¬ 
tack  seems  to  be  producing  fine  results  and  I  think 
we  all  should  feel  very  much  encouraged  over  the 
advancement  education  is  making  in  our  State.** 

Tlie  program  of  meetings  for  1931  is  here 
given: 

March  19,  Jersey  City  Meeting 

Chairman  Morning  Session.  Dr.  William  A. 

Messier 

What  the  Principal  of  a  Progressive  School  May 
Do  to  Help  a  Student-Teacher  Who  is 
Working  in  His  Building — 

( 1 )  Dr.  Allen  P.  Horn,  School  No.  1 5, 
Jersey  City 

(2)  Mr.  Frederick  K.  Shields,  Fairmount 
School,  Hackensack. 
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New  Jersey’s  Policy  on  Progressive  Education — 
Mr.  John  A.  Spargo,  Assistant  Commis' 
sioner  of  Education. 

What  Membership  in  National  Department  of 
Elementary  School  Principals  Means — 

Past  President,  James  R.  Floyd. 

Chairman  Afternoon  Session,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Stone,  School  No.  33,  Jersey  City 

Jersey  City’s  Greetings — 

Dr.  James  A.  Nugent,  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

State  Association  Greetings — 

President,  Ann  A. 

Troy. 

Conducting  a  Creative  Pro¬ 
gram — 

Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Car- 
roll,  Bergen  County 
Helping  Teacher. 

Student  Government  as  a 
Project  in  the  Progressive 
School — 

Mr.  Amos  Chamber- 
lain,  School  No.  1 1 , 

Jersey  City. 

Some  Important  Duties  of  the 
School  Principal  in  Re¬ 
lation  to  a  Progressive 
School  Program — 

Mr.  Lawrence  S. 

Chase,  Montclair. 

Visiting  the  display  of  cre¬ 
ative  work. 


May  4,  Glassboro  Meeting 
Reception  and  exhibition  of  creative  work. 

Dinner,  Glassboro  Normal  School. 

Chairman,  Mrs.  A.  Virginia  Adanu,  Principal. 
Elast  Avenue  School,  Vmeland,  N.  J. 
Speakers:  Mr.  Stanwood  Cobb,  Principal, 
Chevy  Chase  Country  Day  School,  Chevy  Chase. 
Md. :  Mr.  John  A.  Spargo,  Assistant  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  and  principals  represent¬ 
ing  each  of  seven  counties. 

May  1 1 ,  Morristown  Meeting 
Chairman,  M.  Burr  Mann,  President,  Morris 
County  Principals’  Association 

Reception  and  exhibition 
of  creative  work  in  charge  of 
women  principals  of  Morris¬ 
town  and  helping  teachers  of 
these  coimties. 

Dinner,  Morristown  High 
School. 

Speakers :  Miss  Helen 

Primrose:  “Local  Needs  in 
Field  of  Mental  Hygiene.’’ 

Dr.  Bruce  Robinson.  Di¬ 
rector,  Child  Guidance  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Newark  Public 
Schools:  “Problems  of 
School  Children  in  Mental 
Hygiene.” 

Mr.  John  A.  Spargo,  As¬ 
sistant  State  Commissioner  of 
Education:  “Mental  Hy¬ 
giene  in  a  Progressive 
School.” 


Miss  Ann  A.  Troy 


April  22,  Trenton  Meeting 

Chairman,  Miss  Mary  L.  Johnston,  Principal, 
McClellan  School,  Trenton 

Meeting.  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton 
Visiting  schools  in  morning. 

Luncheon-Meedng.  Stacy-Trent  Hotel. 
Speakers: 

Trenton’s  Greetings — 

Dr.  William  J.  Bickett,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Trenton. 

Martha  Peck  Porter,  author  of  “The  Teacher 
in  the  New  School,”  Director  of  Elementary 
Education  in  Roslyn,  L.  I. 

Mr.  John  A  Spargo,  Assistant  State  Commissioner 
of  Education;  Miss  Troy  and  others. 


Program  For  Atlantic  City  Meeting — 
November,  1931 

A.  M. 

General  Meeting  with  Department  of  Elemoitary 
Education. 

P.  M. 

Out  Or»n  Meeting:  Speaker  and  exhibition  of 
elementary  school  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Committee  in  charge  made  up  of  those  princi¬ 
pals  whose  papers  won  6rst  place  in  Columbia 
Scholastic  Press  Association’s  National  Con¬ 
test:  Florence  S.  Mason,  Abraham  Lincoln 
School,  Elizabeth;  Raymond  Michael.  Gregory 
School,  Trenton;  Thomas  F.  McHugh,  Wilson 
Avenue  School.  Newark,  and  Ann  Troy,  Park 
School,  Nutley. 
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Jersey  City’s  Newest  School 

(5ee  Frontispiece,  page  IZ) 


Jersey  City’s  newest  school.  School  No.  22,  is 
located  in  the  Lafayette  section,  with  a  frontage 
on  three  streets.  It  is  the  largest  building  in  New 
Jersey  used  exclusively  for  elementary  school  work. 
The  building  is  264  feet  long  and  210  feet  deep. 
Its  three  stories  and  basement  contain  62  class- 
rooms,  together  with  the  necessary  shops,  lavatories, 
teachers’  rooms,  offices,  auditorium,  gymnasium, 
and  other  accessory  rooms. 

Tliis  school  is  of  steel  and  concrete  construction 
and  is  faced  with  light  pressed  brick.  It  is  very 
pleasing  in  appearance,  with  no  attempt  at  undue 
ornamentation.  The  whole  building  is  in  excellent 
taste  and  avoids  that  “factory-like”  appearance. 

The  basement  contains  two  gymnasiums,  which 
can  be  thrown  into  one,  if  necessary.  These  gym¬ 
nasiums  are  equipped  with  all  desirable  apparatus 
and  appliances.  The  basement  also  contains  a 
swimming  pool,  50  feet,  of  graduated  depth.  This 
pool  is  equipped  with  all  the  latest  amd  most  ap¬ 
proved  devices  for  heating  and  cleansing  the  water. 
Adjacent  to  the  pool  are  two  batteries  of  showers, 
with  dressing  rooms,  one  for  each  sex.  These 
showers  are  fitted  with  an  anti-scalding  device. 

In  the  basement  are  located  the  following  shops: 
a  sixth-grade  carpenter  shop,  a  shop  for  advanced 
woodworking,  a  sheet  metal  shop,  a  machine  shop, 
and  a  shop  for  instruction  in  painting  and  decorat¬ 
ing.  Lavatories  and  play  courts  are  also  located 
here.  Lavatories  are  also  located  on  each  floor. 

In  the  northeast  comer  of  the  basement  is  the 
finest  Child  Welfare  station  in  the  city.  It  has  a 
separate  entrance  to  the  street.  The  rooms  are 
done  in  tile,  and  the  equipment  is  complete  to  the 
last  item. 

Tire  first  floor  contains  twenty  classrooms,  two 
offices,  a  suite  for  medical  inspection  a  dental  clinic 
and  an  auditorium  seating  about  thirteen  hundred 


with  its  second  floor  balcony.  The  auditorium  has 
a  very  commodious  stage  with  a  proscenium  arch 
and  a  lighting  system  for  stage  and  hall  complete 
in  every  detail.  The  rooms  of  this  floor  provide 
for  a  kindergarten,  a  class  for  subnormal  children, 
a  class  for  children  with  cardiac  defects,  a  class 
for  the  blind,  a  sight  conservation  class,  and  fifteen 
regular  rooms  for  primary  classes.  All  these  rooms 
are  equipped  with  movable  furniture  of  the  two- 
piece  unit  type,  properly  graded  for  size. 

The  second  floor  duplicates  the  first  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  offices  and  accessory  rooms.  One 
room  is  fitted  up  as  a  library  with  special  furniture 
and  bookcases.  This  floor  also  contains  a  large 
teachers’  room,  fitted  with  a  kitchenette,  couches, 
and  easy  chairs. 

The  third  floor  contains  twenty-two  classrooms. 
One  of  these  is  a  special  science  room.  The  do¬ 
mestic  science  room  is  on  this  floor  and  adjacent  to 
it  is  a  model  apartment  consisting  of  a  drawing 
room,  bed  room,  dining  room,  kitchen  and  baffi. 

The  rooms  of  the  second  and  third  floors  are 
seated  with  single  combination  fixed  desks  of  the 
latest  type. 

The  building  has  the  unit  type  of  ventilation, 
and  is  heated  by  four  125-horse-power  boilers, 
using  oil  as  the  fuel.  Tliermostats  regulate  the 
heat  throughout  the  building.  Tire  school  is 
equipped  with  a  complete  vacuum  cleaning  system. 

There  are  four  fire-proof  stairways,  one  at  each 
comer  of  the  building,  leading  from  the  third 
floor  to  the  basement.  Sanitary  drinking  fountains 
are  located  at  the  four  comers  of  each  floor.  Bul¬ 
letin  boards  and  cases  for  the  display  of  work  are 
also  part  of  the  equipment. 

This  school  has  a  capacity  of  2,500  pupils, 
and  cost,  together  with  its  equipment  about 
$1,250,000. 


A  Kindergarten  Golf  Course  Project 

Union,  New  Jersey 

Hoiv  The  Unit  of  iVork  Originated  made.  They  said  it  was  a  golf  course  and  ex- 

During  the  work  period  two  boys  built  with  pressed  the  wish  that  it  remain  there, 
blocks  that  which  they  afterwards  explained  was  a  In  the  afternoon  during  the  course  of  their  play 
miniature  golf  course.  TTiis  covered  nearly  all  the  the  children  tripped  over  and  knocked  down  so 
available  floor  space.  The  remainder  of  the  class  many  of  these  blocks  that  they  decided  to  take  it 
was  interested  and  at  the  end  of  the  period  all  all  down.  The  next  day  the  class  discussed  the 
gathered  around  to  ask  the  boys  what  they  had  advisability  of  rebuilduig  it  in  the  class  room,  but 
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soon  gave  this  up  as  impracticable  Different  ones 
made  suggestions  as  to  where  it  could  be  built. 
The  class  finally  decided  the  yard  would  be  the 
best  place. 

Stepi  In  the  Development  of  the  Unit 

The  children  chose  a  committee  of  three  to  ask 
permission  of  the  principal  to  make  the  golf 
course  in  the  yard.  The  group  then  proceeded  to 
consider  a  suitable  place  which  would  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  level  and  still  would  not  interfere  with  the 
play  of  the  other  children.  This  chosen  spot  the 
children  enclosed  by  stretching  string  attached  to 
pointed  sticks,  which  they  stuck  in  the  ground. 

As  the  ground  was  covered  with  stones  and 
gravel,  the  children  had  to  clean  it  with  the  class 
shovel,  rake  and  hoe. 

Most  of  the  children  had  seen  or  played  on  a 
miniature  golf  course,  but  many  did  not  know 
there  were  eighteen  holes.  In  talking  it  over  the 
class  decided  that  there  was  not  room  enough  for 
an  eighteen  hole  course,  so  they  decided  to  make 
theirs  only  nine  holes. 

After  suggesting  many  things  of  which  the  golf 
course  could  be  constructed,  severad  wanted  to  out¬ 
line  each  green  with  stones  as  they  had  seen  the 
girls  in  the  yard  do  when  they  {dayed  house. 
Thus  stones  were  chosen  and  it  was  decided  to 
paint  them  white  so  they  would  show  up  better. 
The  teacher  chose  nine  leaders,  one  for  each  green. 
Each  leader  chose  his  own  helpers  and  was  then 
assigned  to  a  certain  place  to  begin  work.  Some 
helpers  gathered  stones  and  othen  arranged  them 
to  outline  the  green  in  the  shape  desired.  The 
children  made  sure  each  green  was  separated  by 
paths  just  as  the  grown-up  miniature  golf  courses 
are.  After  getting  a  few  greens  outlined,  the  chil¬ 
dren  decided  to  enlarge  one  end  to  provide  for 
better  golf-playing. 

During  this  period  of  planning  and  construction, 
individual  children  voluntarily  brought  in  small 
tin  cans  to  use  for  the  holes.  Tliey  also  brought 
golf  balls,  golf  sticks,  and  tees. 

At  this  stage  the  children  felt  the  need  of  num¬ 
bering  the  holes.  This  necessitated  the  practicing 
of  counting  and  writing  numerals  up  to  ten.  The 
children  who  could  make  the  best  numbers  were 
chosen  by  their  classmates  to  label  the  holes.  The 
numbers  were  made  with  white  paint  on  sticks 
painted  rod  and  green  which  was  the  color  scheme 
previously  decided  on.  When  the  numbers  were 
finished,  the  children  stuck  them  in  the  ground  at 
the  end  of  each  green.  Ashes  from  the  school 
furnace  were  then  scattered  around  on  the  paths. 

From  their  knowledge  of  golf  courses  the  chil¬ 


dren  suggested  we  make  some  signs  such  as: 
“Walk  on  the  paths,*’  and  “Six  stroke  limit,'* 
They  also  suggested  the  name  “Kindergarten 
Golf  Course.*’  After  reading  these  signs  from 
the  blackboard  until  they  were  familiar  with  ffiem. 
a  printing  set  was  used  to  print  them  on  cardboard 
and  then  they  were  tacked  up  on  the  golf  course. 

The  children  enjoyed  playing  on  this  golf 
coune.  Pictures  were  taken  of  the  children  play¬ 
ing  and  the  best  one  was  enlarged. 

CARDINAL  OBJECTIVES 
Social  Relationships 

1.  Promoted  courtesy  and  re^>ect  of  other 

children’s  ideas  m  the  group  discussion. 

2.  Developed  a  spirit  of  cooperation  by  work¬ 

ing  together  on  the  golf  course. 

3.  Gained  a  sense  of  responsibility  by  working 

in  groups  on  construction  of  parts  of  the 
course. 

4.  Brought  about  the  realization  of  necessity 

for  knowing  numbers. 

5.  Fostered  respect  for  rules  and  regulations  by 

asking  permission  of  the  Principal  to  make 
the  course. 

6.  Developed  a  sense  of  responsibility  by 

bringing  in  wood  and  tools  vrith  which  to 
work. 

Self  Expression 

1.  Telling  of  their  visits  to  golf  courses,  how 

they  played  and  what  they  saw. 

2.  Making  the  greou  on  the  course  the  diape 

they  wished. 

3.  Choosing  the  colors  and  painting  stones, 

obstacles  and  sticks  for  numbers. 

Critical  Thinking 

1.  Deciding  on  practicable  place  to  make  the 

golf  course. 

2.  Deciding  on  the  number  of  obstacles,  what 

they  would  be  like  and  where  to  put  them. 

Knotoledge  and  Skills 

1.  Had  practice  in  counting  and  writing  num¬ 

bers  from  one  to  ten. 

2.  Learned  to  read  the  signs  on  the  golf 

course. 

3.  Learned  how  to  hold  a  golf  stick  and  con¬ 

trol  it  when  hitting  the  ball. 

4.  Learned  how  to  play  the  game  and  count 

their  strokes. 

Health 

1.  Promoted  wish  to  play  in  fresh  air. 

2.  Exercised  muscles  through  the  construction  of 

course  and  playing  on  it. 
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Physical' Education  Association  Convention 

Eastern  District  Corroention  of  the  American  Physical  Education  Association 
at  Trenton  distinguished  by  number  of  leaders  in  field  in  attendance — 
Miss  Grace  E.  Jones  of  Summit  elected  secretary-treasurer. 


The  Eastern  District  Convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Physical  Education  Association,  held  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  April  29  to  May  2,  1931,  de¬ 
serves  to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  significant 
gatherings  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  American 
physical  education.  Under  the  able  leadership  of 
Dr.  Jesse  F.  Williams,  of  Teachers  College,  Col¬ 
umbia  University,  President  of  the  Eastern  District, 
there  was  presented  to  the  unusually  large  delega¬ 
tion  a  program  well  worthy  of  a  national  conven¬ 
tion.  In  the  course  of  this  program  there  was 
presented  to  the  convention  in  the  form  of  addresses, 
reports,  conferences,  and  demonstrations,  the  best 
present  day  thought  on  all  phases  of  health  and 
physical  education.  The  convention  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  unusually  large  number  of  first  rank 
leaders  in  the  field  of  health  and  physical  education 
who  contributed  to  the  program. 

Probably  the  greatest  general  interest  was 
aroused  by  the  address  of  President  Thomas  S. 
Gates,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
discussed  the  new  athletic  pwlicy  at  Pennsylvania. 
Under  the  leadership  of  President  Gates,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  taken  a  tremendous  forward  step  in  its 
athletic  policy,  which  physical  educators  hope  will 
influence  other  colleges  and  universities  to  adopt 
similar  policies,  so  that  ultimately  American  Col¬ 
lege  athletics  may  reach  a  point  where  they  can 
be  regarded  as  a  worth-while  phase  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  project. 

Among  the  distinguished  speakers  at  the  con¬ 
vention  were  the  following:  Dr.  Frederick  Rand 
Rogers,  Director  of  Health  and  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion,  New  York  State  Department  of  Education; 
Professor  Charles  W.  Kennedy,  Chairman,  Board 
of  Control,  Prmceton  University  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion;  James  E.  Rogers,  Field  Service,  American 
Physical  Education  Association;  Dr.  James  H. 
McCurdy,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield, 
Mass.;  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood,  Professor  of 
Health  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Physical  Education,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  Dr.  Mather  A.  Abbott,  Headmaster 
of  Lawrenceville  School;  Dr.  George  H. 
Maughan,  Cornell  University  Medical  College; 


Miss  Agnes  R.  Wayman,  Associate  Professor  and 
Head  of  Department  of  Physical  Education,  Bar¬ 
nard  College,  New  York  City;  Dr.  James  S. 
Plant,  Director,  Elssex  County  Juvenile  Clinic, 
Newark,  N.  J. ;  Dr.  Robert  K.  Speer,  School  of 
Education,  New  York  University;  Dr.  Josq)h 
B.  Wolffe,  Lecturer  on  Cardio-Vascular  Diseases, 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Dorothy 
Ainsworth,  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Smith 
College. 

Presentation  of  diplomas  of  “Fellows  in  Phy¬ 
sical  Education"  to  eight  men,  and  in  absentio  to 
five  others,  featured  the  annual  banquet.  The 
men  honored  by  the  Association  were:  Dr.  W. 
G.  Anderson,  of  Yale  University;  Dr.  William 
Burdick,  of  Baltimore;  Professor  William  H. 
Kilpatrick,  of  Columbia  University;  Henry  Pan¬ 
zer,  of  East  Orange;  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Raycroft,  of 
Princeton  University;  John  E.  Schmidlin,  of 
Elizabeth;  Herman  Seibert,  of  Bayonne,  and 
George  Seikel,  of  Newark.  Those  unable  to  be 
present  were:  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood,  of  Columbia 
University;  Oliver  L.  Hebberd,  of  Boston;  Dr. 
Frederick  W.  Maroney,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
Professor  Edward  C.  Schneider,  of  Wesleyan 
College,  and  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  of  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Kennedy,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Control  of  Princeton  University,  and 
Judge  Harold  B.  Wells,  of  Bordentown,  were 
the  speakers  at  the  affair,  and  the  President  of 
die  CHstrict,  Dr.  Jesse  F.  Williams,  acted  as  toast¬ 
master. 

At  the  business  meeting  on  the  closing  day  of 
the  convention  the  following  officers  were  elected 
to  serve  during  the  year  1931-1932: 

President,  Miss  Marjorie  Bouve,  Bouve-Boston 
School  of  Physical  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 

Vice-President,  Dr.  Jay  B.  Nash,  Professor 
of  Physical  Education,  New  York  University, 
New  York. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  Grace  E.  Jones, 
Supervisor  of  Physical  Education,  Summit,  N,  J. 

He  is  not  only  idle  who  does  nothing,  but  he  u 
idle  who  might  be  better  employed. — Socrates. 
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International  Goodwill  Day  Observed 

Nero  Jerse\>  schools  through  person  of  Trenton  student  participate  in  r»orld- 
telephone  conversation  arranged  bjf  World  Federation  of  Education 
Associations — Exercise  held  in  Executive  chamber  of  State  Capitol. 


New  Jersey’s  schools  participated  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Goodwill  Day  world-wide  telephone  con¬ 
versation  through  Harry  Bentley,  Trenton  Senior 
High  School  student, 
who  was  selected  by 
Miss  Adele  Cox,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  represent  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the 
State. 

Sitting  in  the  Ejceca- 
tive  Chambers  in  the 
State  House,  Bendey 
received  the  message, 
which  started  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  from  Delaware 
and  relayed  it  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  where  it  continued  on  its  course  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  then  to  London. 

The  world  telephone  conversation  was  arranged 
by  the  World  Federation  of  Education  Associa¬ 
tions  in  co-operation  with  the  National  Council  for 
Prevention  of  War.  Plans  for  its  transmission 

through  New  Jersey  were  made  by  the  New 

Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association. 

Bentley’s  message  was  as  follows: 

“TTiis  is  Harry  Bentley  speaking  for  the  boys 
and  girls  of  New  Jersey.  We  wish  to  add  our 
names  to  the  long  list  of  those  thirty-nine  states 
who  have  already  sent  us  their  messages  to  be 
telephoned  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  world. 
They  express  the  depths  to  which  they  have  been 
stirred  by  this  world-wide  conversation.  They 
agree  that  this  world  is  decidedly  shrinking — 
shrinking  to  such  an  extent  that  hatred  between 
nations  must  necessarily  be  obsolete. 

“Here  is  the  message  New  Jersey  wishes  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  chain: 

“Fourteen  years  ago  the  people  of  the  United 
States  received  the  news  that  we  were  at  war.  It 
was  with  a  grim  determination  that  we  took  up 
the  gage  of  battle  to  quit  ourselves  like  men  in 
the  discharge  of  a  terrible  but  necessary  task. 
Nineteen  months  later,  rescued  from  a  world  of 
chaos,  we  were  joyously  celebrating  the  return  of 
peace.  The  lighting  has  long  since  ceased,  al¬ 


though  the  economic  clouds  are  still  visible  in  our 
sky.  Do  you  recall  the  words  of  Lloyd  George: 
‘In  the  future  it’s  going  to  be  Everybody’s  World. 
Don’t  always  be  thinking  of  getting  back  to 
where  you  were  before  the  War.  Get  a  realljf 
neiv  ivorld.' 

“It  strikes  us  here  in  New  Jersey  that  the  means 
of  attaining  a  new  world  consist  of  primarily  n 
new  faith  in  man  and  a  new  conception  of  the 
democracy  of  nations.  There  is  hope  of  getting 
the  nations  to  outlaw  war.  It  may  well  be  that 
they  would  keep  the  pledge  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  once  it  was  taken.  But  there  is  no  guar¬ 
antee  of  that.  The  greatest  hope  of  peace  lies 
neither  in  legal  enactment  nor  in  an  individual’s 
pledge  that  he  personally  will  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  war.  On  the  contrary,  real  advance¬ 
ment  in  peace  depends  upon  advance  in  the  human 
art  of  living  together.  Methods  of  intercourse  and 
communication,  whether  it  be  around  a  table  or 
over  a  telephone  are  component  parts  of  this  great 
peace  movement.” 

Bentley  received  the  message  from  Ralph  Boyer 
at  Dover,  Del.,  and  relayed  it  to  Jay  Snyder  at 
Harrisburg,  Penna. 

Young  Bentley,  a  member  of  the  senior  class, 
is  I  7  years  old.  He  is  president  of  the  Trenton 
chapter.  National  Honor  Society,  president  of  the 
Forum  Club,  member  of  the  student  senate,  editor- 
in-chief  of  die  Senior  Class  Year  Book,  and 
stands  twenty-ninth  in  a  class  of  several  hundred. 
He  expects  to  enter  Princeton  University. 


The  George  Washington  Bicentennial 
The  United  States  Commission  for  the  Celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  tho 
Birth  of  George  Washington  is  an  activity  of  the 
Federal  Government,  supported  entirely  by  con¬ 
gressional  appropriations.  It  has  no  commercial 
asi>ects  whatever.  The  purpose  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  is  to  promote  and  organize  throughout  the 
United  States  a  truly  nation-wide  celebration  in 
honor  of  the  founder  of  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  celebration  is  to  begin  February  22, 
1932,  and  continue  until  Thanksgiving  Day  of 
that  year. 


HARRY  BENTLEY 
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A  Vocational  Training  Course  for  Girls 

Bayonne  Vocational  School  arranges  cooperative  course  for  girls  for  specific  traJe 
training  in  restaurant  business.  Success  of  the  plan  is  attested  by.  satisfaction 
of  the  cooperating  company  and  popularity  of  the  course  ivith  the  girls. 


LTHOUGH  the  restaurant  industry  has 
grown  to  be  one  of  the  nation’s  very 
largest  business  enterprises,  it  has,  to 
a  very  great  extent,  been  neglected  by 
vocational  education  as  a  field  for  which 
specific  trade  training  might  be  carried  on.  And 
yet,  it  is  a  large  field,  with  a  great  variety  of  jobs, 
many  of  which  require  a  definite  training  and  it 
presents  a  large  variety  of  fields  for  highly  re¬ 
munerative  employment. 

The  Bayonne  Vocational  School  attempted  to 
enter  this  field  by  organizing  a  course  for  girls 
in  co-operation  with  the  Childs  Company  of  New 
York  City.  A  group  of  forty  girls  were  at  first 
enrolled  in  this  course.  This  has  since  been  in¬ 
creased  to  sixty-four. 

These  girls  were  recruited  from  the  pre-voca- 
'  tional  classes  of  the  Vocational  School,  from  the 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools,  the  Continuation 
Schools,  and  some  who  had  left  school.  Those 
who  had  left  school  and  are  now  enrolled  in  this 
course,  had  been  out  at  work  or  looking  for  work 
and  found  that  they  had  no  marketable  skill  to 
offer  in  seeking  employment.  They  range  in  age, 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen,  and  in  grade,  from  the 
seventh  through  the  twelfth. 

The  girls  are  divided  into  two  groups  of  thirty- 
two  each.  Elach  group  goes  to  school  one  week 
and  works  one  week,  alternating  with  the  other 
group.  During  the  week  ffiey  work,  they  report 
to  school  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  A  bus 
transports  them  to  Journal  Square  where  they  take 
the  tube  to  New  York  and  walk  or  ride  to  their 
respective  restaurants  where  they  are  employed. 
About  four  or  five  girls  are  placed  in  each  restau¬ 
rant  so  that  the  school  serves  seven  different  res¬ 
taurants.  The  girls  reach  their  restaurants  at 
about  1 1 :00  A.  M.  They  then  put  on  their 
uniforms  and  eat  “breakfast.”  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  meal  they  are  given  a  half  hour’s  instruction 
by  the  manager  and  hostess.  At  about  noon  they 
actually  begin  to  work.  Their  work  is  over  at 
i  2:00  P.  M.  They  then  eat  lunch,  change  clothes 
I  and  depart  for  home.  They  reach  home  before 
j  4:00  P.  M.  They  receive  a  modest  remuneration 
I  for  this.  The  Board  of  Education  pays  for  the 

I  transportation  from  the  school  to  the  Hudson  Tubes 

I  and  return. 


The  work  they  do  in  the  restaurant  has  been 
divided  into  four  periods  of  three  months  each. 
During  the  first  period  they  serve  as  “tray  girls.” 
This  is  a  job  similar  to  that  of  a  “bus  boy.”  Dur¬ 
ing  the  second  period  she  either  will  be  a  counter 
girl,  a  sandwich  girl  or  a  salad  girl.  Here  the 
hours  will  be  longer,  the  work  more  exacting  and 
the  remuneration,  naturally,  greater.  The  third 
period  will  come  during  the  school’s  summer  vaca¬ 
tion.  The  company  is  planning  to  use  these  girls, 
practically  full  time,  as  substitute  waitresses  during 
this  period.  When  school  reopens  in  the  fall,  the 
girls  will  again  go  on  the  cooperative  schedule. 
Some  of  the  girls  will  now  be  part  time  waitresses, 
counter  girls,  cashiers,  assistant  hostesses,  etc., 
working  practically  a  full  day.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  year  the  girls  will  be  given  preferential  con¬ 
sideration  toward  a  full  time  job. 

A  very  interesting  course  of  study  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  school  in  cooperation  with  the 
personnel  department  of  the  company.  In  it  will 
be  found  all  the  elements  of  a  real  vocational 
training  curriculum:  trade  content;  trade  technical 
content,  cultural  content. 

The  trade  instruction  is  as  exact  as  it  is  in  any 
of  the  trades  a  vocational  school  usually  offers. 
During  the  period  that  a  girl  is  serving  as  a  tray 
girl,  she  must  be  taught  not  only  her  present  job 
but  be  prepared  for  her  next  job  as  salad  girl. 
Restaurant  service  must  be  taught  throughout  the 
course.  A  Childs  waitress  fills  out  the  cashier’s 
check  when  the  customer  is  finished  eating  and 
reaay  to  go.  TTiese  girls  must  be  taught  to  re¬ 
member  orders.  TTiey  are  not  permitted  to  refer 
to  the  menu  for  prices.  They  must  be  trained 
to  memorize  the  prices  charged.  A  tray  girl  may 
at  any  time  be  asked  to  take  a  waitresses  job. 
She  must  be  prepared  by  knowing  the  technique  of 
serving.  If  she  is  to  become  a  salad  girl  or  a 
sandwich  girl,  she  must  be  trained  in  their  tech¬ 
nique  of  making  salads  and  sandwiches.  If  a 
customer  were  to  ask  what  is  “Russian  Dressing” 
she  must  be  able  to  explain.  This  involves  a  study 
in  food  preparation. 

All  of  this  instruction  is  offered  at  the  school 
— some  of  it  in  a  cooking  room,  some  of  it  in  the 
school  cafeteria  and  some  in  a  dining  room  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  Childs  organization.  Here  actual 
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situations  are  dramatized  with  some  students  as 
waitresses,  some  as  counter  girls,  cashiers,  hostesses, 
etc. 

The  English  work  is  very  largely  related.  Every 
girl  must  learn  the  conect  spelling  of  every  word 
that  she  may  have  to  write  out  on  a  customer’s 
check.  Practically  every  situation  that  is  likely 
to  arise  in  a  restaurant  is  dramatized  and  the  girls 
are  taught  the  conect  English  to  use  on  each  oc¬ 
casion.  Two  periods  a  week  are  devoted  to  library 
work  so  that  the  reading  tendencies  of  these  girls 
may  be  directed  and  developed.  Some  time  is  de¬ 
voted  to  “Manners.”  The  girls  are  taught  how  to 
respond  when  spoken  to,  when  introduced  to  any¬ 
one,  when  invited  to  a  dance.  An  effort  is  made 
to  equip  the  girls  with  those  niceties  of  expression, 
response  and  custom  that  will  frequently  remove 
embarrassment.  Tliese  girls  will  undoubtedly  use 
“make  up”  immediately  they  begin  going  to  New 
York.  They  are  taught  how  to  use  powder,  lip¬ 
stick  and  rouge  so  that  their  looks  are  enhanced 
without  becoming  “startling."  They  are  also 
taught  how  to  do  their  nails,  shampoo  their  hair, 
etc.  Personal  health  is  stressed. 

Several  periods  a  week  are  set  aside  for  work 


in  “clothing.”  These  girls  make  their  own  uni¬ 
forms  they  wear  at  work  during  this  time.  They 
are  also  taught  the  proper  care,  selection  and 
repair  of  clothing  from  a  personal  wardrobe  stand¬ 
point.  Some  time  is  devoted  to  science  where 
household  science,  foods  chemistry  and  dietetics 
will  be  studied.  Two  periods  a  week  are  devoted 
to  Civics — a  discussion  of  thm  civic  responu- 
bilities. 

The  course  seems  to  be  very  popular.  While 
a  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  recruiting  the 
first  group  of  forty  girls,  so  many  applied  vdren 
twenty-four  more  were  wanted  that  there  is  a  large 
waiting  list  now  of  girls  anxious  to  enter  the  course. 

The  company,  too,  seem  to  be  well  satisfied. 
Several  girls  have  already  been  promoted  more 
rapidly  than  the  schedule  called  for.  The  man¬ 
agers  and  hostesses  of  the  restaurants  all  seem  to 
be  very  well  pleased,  both  with  the  girls  and  die 
work  they  are  doing.  The  best  proof  of  all  that 
the  plan  seems  successful  is  the  fact  that  in  nearly 
every  one  of  the  restaurants,  patrons  commented 
to  the  management  on  the  good  manner,  courtesy, 
pleasant  demeanor  and  efficiency  of  the  new  girls 
in  the  stores. 


Former  New  Jersey  Teacher  Elected  President  of 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A. 


Dr.  Edwin  C.  Broome,  re¬ 
cently  elected  president  of 
the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  at  one 
time  was  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Rahway  and  of 
East  Orange.  He  is  now 
superintendent  of  schools  of 
Philadelphia,  where  he  has 
been  since  1921. 

Dr.  Broome,  who  received 
his  doctorate  from  Columbia 
University,  came  to  the  Rah¬ 
way  schools  in  1 902  from 
Seymour,  Conn.,  where  he 
was  principal  of  the  high 
school.  He  stayed  there  un¬ 
til  1 906  when  he  went  to 
Adelphi  College,  and  in 
1 909  became  superintendent 
of  the  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y., 


schools.  He  returned  to  New 
Jersey  in  1913  to  become 
superintendent  of  the  Elast 
Orange  schools,  staying  there 
eight  years  when  he  went  to 
his  present  position. 

He  is  chairman  of  die 
New  York  State  Council  of 
School  Superintendents.  Dur- 
in?  the  World  War,  he 
served  as  general  supervisor 
of  field  work.  Army  Educa¬ 
tional  Corps,  American  Elx- 
peditionary  Force.  He  is  the 
author  of  numerous  works  on 
education, .  pedagogy  and 
civics. 

The  sixty-second  annual 
convention  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  will  be 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
February  20th  to  25lh. 


Dr.  Edwin  C.  Broome 
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The  Visiting  Teacher’s  Role  in  Child  Guidance 


VERY  school  administrator  knows  the 
educational  waste  caused  by  that  large 
group  of  children  who  never  put  forth 
their  best  efforts,  children  who  are  well 
equipped  intellectually  for  the  require¬ 
ments  of  their  grade  yet  continue  throughout  their 
school  career  to  do  mediocre  or  borderline  work. 
In  spite  of  their  physical  presence,  they  are  never 
“all  there”  because  their  energy  is  dissipated  in 
day-dreaming  and  inattention.  School  fails  to 
stimulate  their  curiosity,  and  their  passive  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  gaining  an  education  leaves  them  only 
partially  accessible  to  teachers’  efforts.  They 
limp  through  school,  never  working  at  full  capacity 
and  increasing  the  cost  of  their  education  by  the 
expense  incidental  to  poor  work  and  grade  repe¬ 
tition.  They  are  particularly  baffling  because 
their  spasmodic  interest  in  school  work  and  the 
findings  of  psychological  examinations  indicate 
dormant  abilities.  Other  children  are  more  ob¬ 
vious  problems  because  they  actively  oppose  the 
school’s  intention  of  giving  them  an  education  by 
turning  their  energy  into  misbehavior.  These  are 
the  classroom  pests.  They  never  get  down  to 
business,  they  pester  the  teacher,  interfere  with 
the  work  of  other  children  and  cause  disturbance 
in  the  halls  and  on  the  playgrounds.  Their 
frequent  appearance  in  the  principal’s  office  takes 
from  him  time  that  belongs  to  administrative  duties. 
In  general  they  create  considerable  distraction  from 
the  main  business  of  the  school,  which  is  education. 
Changes  in  curricula  do  not  meet  the  situation 
these  children  present.  Their  problem  is  not  in¬ 
tellectual.  It  is  caused  by  individual  emotional 
difficulties  that  are  interfering  with  the  free  or 
proper  use  of  their  intellectual  ability.*  If  these 
emotional  handicaps  to  school  success  can  be  elim¬ 
inated,  clogging  of  the  school  system  by  laggards 
may  be  prevented,  teachers  may  be  relieved  of 
some  of  the  incubus  of  discipline  which  takes  so 
much  time  from  their  main  purpose,  and  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  that  the  per  capita  cost  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  many  instances  may  be  reduced. 

In  a  study  of  this  group  of  children  has  been 
found  the  following  specific  problems: 

1.  Problems  of  conduct:  temper  tantrums, 
quarrelsomeness,  bragging,  showing  off, 
teasing,  bullying,  disobedience,  defiance  of 
authority,  lying,  and  stealing. 

2.  Problems  of  personality:  sensitiveness,  day 


dreaming,  laziness,  fearfulness,  tendency  to 
cry,  moodiness,  and  inattention. 

3.  Problems  of  scholarship  in  children  whose 
school  accomplishments  fail  to  measure  up 
to  their  intellectual  ability. 

From  the  standpoint  of  both  child  and  school, 
it  is  economical  to  straighten  out  difficulties  at  the 
beginning  of  the  child’s  school  career  because  the 
problems  of  younger  children  are  easier  to  clear  up 
than  the  more  fixed  behavior  of  older  children  and 
because  the  school  is  spared  an  initial  waste  of  its 
efforts  through  failure  of  the  child  to  live  up  to 
his  capacity  for  good  work  and  desirable  behavior. 
The  sources  of  a  child’s  difficulties  are  not  peculiar 
to  homes  where  poverty  and  ignorance  prevail  but 
are  found  in  equal  variety  and  seriousness  in  fam¬ 
ilies  where  the  parents  give  the  child  everything 
intelligence  and  money  can  provide.  The  problem 
of  the  children  in  the  slum  district  is  frequently  in¬ 
tensified  by  the  larger  social  problems  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  inadequate  income,  broken  home-life  and 
poor  recreational  facilities,  yet  problems  equally 
serious  are  found  in  the  other  schools  where  lack 
of  communication  between  home  and  school  pro¬ 
duce  difficulties  for  the  teacher  in  handling  the 
problem  child. 

By  giving  several  days  a  week  to  a  school,  the 
visiting  teacher  comes  to  be  regarded  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  school  staff,  is  accepted  by  the  teachers 
as  one  to  whom  they  can  turn  for  assistance  on 
any  problem,  slight  or  serious,  that  a  child  may 
present,  and  is  enabled  to  handle  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  children  to  relieve  principals  and 
teachers  of  much  of  the  burden  behavior  problems 
impose. 

Just  as  the  duties  of  the  psychiatrist  and  psy¬ 
chologist  call  for  special  training  so  also  do  those 
of  the  visiting  teacher.  Of  course,  if  the  class¬ 
room  teacher  has  the  time  she  can  do  much  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  home  and  school.  Her 
visits  to  the  home  and  contacts  with  parents  in 
school  are  Invaluable.  However,  to  get  at  the 
causes  of  undesirable  behavior  requires  a  special 
training  for  the  causes  are  usually  buried  in  family 
relationships  which  can  be  explored  successfully 
only  by  one  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  mechan¬ 
isms  of  behavior  and  has  acquired  special  skill  in 
Investigating  and  treating  the  problems  of  the  un¬ 
adjusted  child.  Tlierefore  training  in  a  school  of 
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social  work  is  a  prerequisite  to  visiting  teacher 
work. 

The  first  step  in  die  study  of  the  problem  child 
is  to  secure  from  the  teachers  who  have  known  him 
a  picture  of  his  behavior  in  school.  The  trail  then 
leads  to  the  home  where  the  visiting  teacher  secures 
from  the  parents  a  history  of  the  child’s  life.  In 
addition  to  the  facts  of  his  physical  and  mental 
development,  she  tries  to  learn  something  about 
the  psychological  atmosphere  in  which  he  has  lived, 
the  sort  of  discipline  he  has  known,  the  various 
ways  in  which  he  has  been  mdulged  or  discrim¬ 
inated  against  and  particularly  his  relationships 
with  the  members  of  the  family  group.  The  in¬ 
formation  obtained  from  home  and  school  is 
turned  over  to  the  psychiatrist  and  psychologist  to 
assist  in  their  examination  of  the  child.  At  the 
clinic,  the  child  is  given  a  physical  examination  to 
reveal  any  physical  defects  contributing  to  his 
problem.  A  psychological  examination  is  made  to 
determine  the  discrepancy  between  his  ability  and 
his  accon4>lishment  and  the  extent  to  which  a 
curriculum  not  suited  to  his  needs  is  responsible 
for  his  behavior.  He  is  then  examined  by  the 
psychiatrist  who,  guided  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
child’s  history,  leads  him  to  discuss  his  affairs, 
touching  particularly  on  those  experiences  which 
are  likely  to  have  left  him  confused,  unhappy  and 
rebellious.  As  he  tells  his  side  of  the  story,  he  pic¬ 
tures  life  as  he  sees  and  feels  it.  From  a  study  of 
these  various  phases  of  his  make  up,  physical, 
social,  intellectual  and  emotional,  it  is  usually 
possible  to  see  what  has  happneed  in  the  course  of 
his  development  to  give  him  the  feeling  and  atti¬ 
tudes  that  are  responsible  for  his  behavior. 

In  a  conference  of  principal,  teacher,  psychia¬ 
trist,  psychologist  and  visiting  teacher,  the  child’s 
problem  is  carefully  discussed  and  plans  made  for 
helping  him  straighten  out  his  difficulties.  Now 
that  the  teacher  is  no  longer  dealing  with  an  “un¬ 
known”  but  with  the  strivings  and  longings  of  a 
child  whose  behavior  she  understands,  she  can 
anticipate  his  reactions  and  work  out  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  the  teacher-pupil  relationship  upon  which 
school  adjustment  primarily  depends.  Tlie  visiting 
teacher  explains  to  the  parents  the  significance  of 
the  child’s  behavior  and  suggests  ways  and  means 
of  handling  the  family  situation  so  a  solution  of 
his  problem  may  be  possible. 

The  parents’  reception  of  the  clinic’s  interest  is 
almost  invariably  cordial.  That  the  child  is  not 
getting  from  school  all  he  might  get,  that  the  quirks 
of  personality  interfering  now  with  school  success 
are  likely  to  operate  to  his  disadvantage  in  later 
life  as  well,  that  these  quirks  can  often  be  straight¬ 


ened  out  so  life  runs  more  smoothly  and  success¬ 
fully-  are  ideas  that  appeal  to  parents.  Usually 
suggestions  made  are  accepted  and  acted  upon. 
No  over-night  miracles  are  possible,  however,  and 
time  is  required  before  even  the  best  intentioned 
parents  can  bring  about  those  fundamental  changes 
in  family  attitudes  which  will  provide  the  child 
with  the  proper  incentive  for  growing  up  emo¬ 
tionally  as  well  as  physically  and  intellectually. 

From  die  point  of  view  of  school  administra¬ 
tion,  the  work  of  the  visiting  teacher  contributes 
not  only  to  the  adjustment  of  difficult  children  but 
also  to  a  more  constructive  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  toward  disciplinary  problems.  The 
visiting  teacher  holds  frequent  meetings  with  them 
for  the  special  discussion  of  individual  children 
and  for  the  more  general  discussion  of  the  emo¬ 
tional  problems  they  are  likely  to  find  among  the 
class  as  a  whole.  As  they  acquire  an  increasing 
grasp  of  the  probable  causes  of  various  classroom 
problems,  they  often  unconsciously  view  with  in¬ 
terest  and  optimism  disturbances  that  formerly 
made  discipline  a  bugbear.  As  the  teacher  dis¬ 
covers  the  causes  of  behavior  difficulties,  she  be¬ 
comes  more  tolerant  because  she  realizes  the  child 
is  not  deliberately  trying  to  annoy  her  but  is  be¬ 
having  in  the  only  way  he  knows  how  and  as  she 
appreciates  the  potent  influence  she  can  be  in  his 
life,  she  has  a  new  incentive  for  trying  to  get  him 
on  the  right  track.  She  no  longer  regards  his  be¬ 
havior  as  an  irritating  obstacle  to  her  efforts  but 
includes  it  as  part  of  the  problem  of  educating 
him. 

The  trend  of  modem  education  is  increasingly 
in  the  direction  of  individualizing  the  child.  Al¬ 
though  there  are  no  standards  of  measurement, 
emotional  differences  are  as  marked  as  intellectual. 
But  whereas  intelligence  is  a  more  or  less  fixed 
quantity,  the  emotional  capacity  of  the  child  can  be 
extended  to  indefinite  limits.  To  educate  the 
child  emotionally  as  well  as  intellectually  means 
facilitating  the  process  of  education  and  makes 
it  more  possible  for  him  to  profit  by  the  varied 
opportunities  school  offers. 


Fear  is  lack  of  faith.  Lack  of  faith  is  ignor¬ 
ance.  Fear  can  only  be  cured  by  vision.  *  *  * 
No  man  hates  the  truth;  but  most  men  are  afraid 
of  the  truth.  Make  the  truth  easier  than  a  lie. 
Make  the  truth  welcomer  than  its  counterfeits. 
Then  man  will  not  longer  be  afraid.  Being  afraid 
is  being  ignorant.  Being  Ignorant  is  being  without 
faith. — Horace  Traubd, 
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Echoes  from  the  Detroit  Convention 

A^en»  Jersey  Schoolmen  play  prominent  pari  in  armual  meeting  of  Department 
of  Superintendence — speeches  made  by  Mrs.  Iris  P.  O'Leary,  Curtis  H. 
Threkheld,  Preston  H.  Smith,  Frank  C.  Pickell  and  Miss  M.  L.  Cates. 


More  than  200  schoolmen  from  New  Jersey 
attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Detroit.  Many  of  them  took  part  in 
the  various  group  discussions,  and  several  delivered 
prepared  papers. 

Frank  G.  Pickell,  superintendent  of  Montclair 
schools,  spoke  before  the  articulation  group. 
Preston  H.  Smith,  superintendent  of  the  Bayonne 
schools,  addressed  the  superintendents  of  cities  of 
100,000  to  200,000  population.  C.  H.  Threk¬ 
held,  principal  of  Columbia  High  School,  South 
Orange,  addressed  the  secondary  school  principals. 
Mrs.  Iris  P.  O’Leary,  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  spoke  before  the  discussion  group 
on  Women’s  Vocational  Work.  Miss  M.  L. 
Gates,  of  the  Newark  Public  Library,  addressed 
the  Vocational  Guidance  Association. 

Synopsis  of  their  speeches  follows: 


Mr.  Frank  G.  Pickell, 

“Why  should  the  school  system  have  any  diffi¬ 
cult  gaps  for  the  children  to  bridge  over?  There 
is  no  sound  reason  except  that  educators  have  em¬ 
phasized  the  mechanics  of  the  educational  system 
above  the  orderly  and  psychological  advancement 
for  the  children’s  education.  The  machinery  should 
be  gotten  out  of  the  way.  Much  has  been  done 
within  the  past  ten  years  to  remove  inarticulations 
in  the  public  school  system.  Public  educators  have 
been  handicapped  through  faculty  training  of 
teachers,  particularly .  those  in  the  primary  grades 
and  in  the  secondary  education  to  have  it  conform 
better  with  the  known  needs  of  pupils  in  college 
entrance  requirements.  They  force  us  into  the 
position  of  sustaining  indefensible  academic  stand¬ 
ards  to  the  exclusion  of  that  teaching  material 
which,  if  it  could  be  used,  would  mean  a  better 
educated  public  school  product.’’ 


Mr.  Preston  H.  Smith, 

“Failure  of  the  high  schools  may  be  viewed 
from  two  view  points —  ( 1 )  only  60-70  per  cent, 
of  the  first  year  enrollment  graduates;  (2)  the 
graduates  do  not  know  how  to  make  a  living. 

“The  remedy  b  not  in  propounding  philosophies 


or  generalized  statements  of  principles  suited  to  an 
idealized  adult  life.  There  is  need  of  setting  up 
definite  goals  as  college  preparation.  Only  in 
this  field  has  the  high  school  done  meritorious  work. 

“In  the  second  place,  the  traditional  method  of 
horizontal  supervision  by  assistants,  heads  of  de¬ 
partments,  etc.,  is  antiquated,  educationally  in¬ 
effective,  and  an  economic  waste. 

“New  curricula  are  needed.  The  high  school 
has  outgrown  its  traditional  clothes  and  previous 
efforts  to  prevent  body  exposure  by  adding  a  patch 
here  and  there  have  been  fruitless.  The  com¬ 
mercial  curriculum  should  be  revised  to  prepare 
for  business  rather  than  to  produce  marketable 
skills.  Tire  present  short  courses  suited  to  the 
60  per  cent,  who  expect  to  leave  school  should 
be  transferred  to  the  two-year  vocational  schools. 
A  four-year  course  with  three  basic  years  of 
liberal  studies  related  to  business  should  form  the 
core  of  the  new  business  curriculum. 

“Tlie  biggest  problem  is  that  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  secondary  level.  The  present  technical 
high  schools  are  really  glorified  manual  training 
schools.  The  industrial  arts  courses  have  about  as 
much  relation  to  industry  as  ’Andy’  has  to  big 
business.  The  present  manual  training,  technical 
and  industrial  arts  courses  should  be  junked.  Set¬ 
ting  up  industry  as  a  goal,  courses  should  be  formed 
to  prepare  for  the  intermediate  level  of  industry — 
the  junior  engineering  line.” 


Mr.  Curtis  H.  Threkheld, 

“We  have  to  cope  with  that  perverted  idea  of 
democracy  that  by  its  operation  the  best  need  be 
dragged  to  the  level  of  the  deadly  average,  that 
the  interests  and  individual  development  of  the 
superior  must  be  sacrificed  in  favor  of  the  “com¬ 
mon  man.”  This  false  conception  is  due  mainly, 
I  believe,  to  inconect  interpretation  of  the  real 
meaning  of  the  basic  ideas  of  democracy,  equality 
and  liberty,  which  also  form  the  keystone  of 
American  education. 

“Equality  means  equality  of  opportunity  for  all 
and  does  not  deny  the  differences  in  individuals. 
Liberty  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  means  and  not  the 
end.  By  the  operation  of  these  two  concepts,  the 
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individual  is  to  be  exalted  for  his  own  life  purposes 
and  as  a  co-operative  member  of  a  democratic 
society. 

“The  secondary  schools  should  see  the  pupil 
as  a  whole  person  to  be  educated  for  full,  inte¬ 
grated  and  complete  living.  The  goal  to  be  at¬ 
tained,  insofar  as  a  pupil’s  native  endowments, 
needs,  and  interests  permit,  is  that  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  citizen  tramed  in  right  ideals,  attitudes  and 
emotions  leadership  and  discerning  followership, 
and  power,  power  to  think,  power  to  search  for 
and  to  grasp  truth,  power  to  adjust  to  new  ideas 
and  new  conditions,  power  to  create,  power  to  do. 

“We  should  continue  the  free  public  education 
for  each  pupil  until  he  is  able  to  proceed  by  his 
own  power  as  a  mentally,  morally  and  physically 
healthy  contributing  and  co-operative  member  of 
society.” 


Mrs.  Iris  P.  O’Leary, 

“In  the  history  of  the  relation  of  the  schools  to 
industry,  there  have  been  three  periods.  The  first 
period  was  one  in  which  industry  robbed  the 
schools.  With  the  development  of  machinery  and 
the  rise  of  the  factory  systems,  new  avenues  of 
profit  were  opened  in  the  employment  of  children. 
Industry  not  only  robbed  such  schools  as  there  were 
by  depriving  children  of  the  scanty  opportunities 
for  education  dien  existing,  but  it  robbed  the  cradle 
as  well.  The  first  New  Elngland  cotton  mills  took 
children  *as  young  as  they  could  stand.’ 

“In  the  second  period  the  schools  seeking  pro¬ 
tection  from  industry  through  legislation  aimed  to 
secure  the  conservation  of  childhood  and  youth. 
It  was  for  the  most  part  a  period  of  mutual  distrust 
between  industry  and  the  schools.  The  Federal 
Act  for  Vocational  Education  passed  in  1917 
was,  perhaps,  the  finest  indication  of  lessening 
antagonism.  To  some  exte'^t  this  act,  which  had 
the  sup(>ort  of  manufacturers  and  school  men,  was 
a  tacit  admission  that  in  the  education  of  youth 
there  existed  a  problem  in  which  diey  had  a  com¬ 
mon  interest. 

“The  third  period,  the  one  which  we  are  now 
entering,  should  be  one  of  co-operation.  There 
are  signs  that  industry  is  becoming  conscious  of  its 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  young  workers. 
To  discharge  this  responsibility  industry  must  join 
forces  with  the  school. 

“The  schools  for  their  part  need  to  develop  a 
better  appreciation  of  work  as  a  factor  in  success¬ 
ful  living  for  the  mass  of  human  beings.  Work 
has  a  social  and  spiritual  significance  as  well  as 
an  educational  value.  The  problem  of  the  school 
and  industry  is  to  utilize  work  experiences  for 


educational  ends.  In  such  co-operation  we  have 
untold  possibilities'.  One  of  these,  which  as  yet 
we  have  only  visioned,  is  die  part  that  supervised 
employment  may  play  in  the  education  of  retarded 
pupils  who  now  choke  our  grades  in  such  numbers 
as  to  threaten  to  become  a  scandal.” 


Miss  M.  L.  Gates, 

“The  newspapers,  with  their  ability  to  attract 
daily  the  attention  of  the  great  mass  of  people, 
were  the  medium  which  the  late  John  Cotton  Dana 
of  the  Newark  Public  Library  used  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  vocational  guidance.  Believing  also  that 
k  was  the  duty  of  the  public  library  only  to  sup¬ 
plement  and  to  aid  the  established  educational 
agencies  not  to  supplant  them,  Mr.  Dana  pr^ared 
an  experiment  in  co-operation  between  the  library 
and  the  newspaper. 

“With  the  assistance  of  the  Newark  Evening 
News,  the  Newark  Library  published  twice  a 
week  on  the  edkorial  page  of  that  paper  a  column 
entitled  ’Where  Can  I  Learn  It’  giving  an  index 
of  study  courses  avaUable  to  adults  m  Newark. 
Tlie  names  of  four  or  five  subjects  taught  in  these 
courses  were  listed  each  day,  wkh  the  names  and 
addresses  of  schools  in  which  the  courses  are 
tau^t.  This  index  was  followed  by  a  short 
discussion  of  one  or  all  of  the  subjects  mentioned, 
with  from  one  to  ten  books  relating  to  the  subject. 

“The  volume  of  public  response  to  these  lists 
was  unexpected,  and  testified  to  the  value  of  Mr. 
Dana’s  theory.  Hundreds  of  inquiries  were  re¬ 
ceived,  both  by  the  paper  and  by  the  library,  for 
additional  information,  and  the  schools  listed  noted 
a  stimulated  demand  for  their  courses.” 


To  Select  Articles  on  Education 

America’s  leading  specialists  in  education  will 
select  the  most  important  articles  published  in  their 
respective  fields  for  the  Office  of  Education’s 
“Record  of  Current  Educational  Publications,” 
according  to  an  announcement  made  by  William 
John  Cooper.  United  States  Conunissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

For  18  years  the  “Record”  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  articles  in  79  different  phases  of  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  prepared  in  entirety  every  three 
months  by  the  library  division  of  the  Office  of 
Education.  Now  the  79  phases  of  education 
covered  have  been  divided  into  14  major  groups. 
An  outstanding  specialist  in  each  of  the  14  fields 
has  been  invited  to  submit  quarterly  a  list  of  the 
notable  articles  in  his  particular  field  appearing 
in  educational  magazines,  important  books,  reports, 
proceedings,  and  other  publications. 
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Hotel  Rates  for  77th  Annual  Convention  of  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  at 
Atlantic  City,  November  27,  28,  29  and  30,  1931. 


Make  Reservations  With  Hotels 
Direct 

Since  special  rates  have  been  made  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  hotels  do  not .  fail  to  state  that  you  are  a 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  when  making  your  reservations. 

Practically  all  of  the  Atlantic  City  hotels  have 
agreed  that  the  special  convention  rates  will  also 
apply  over  the  Thanksgiving  Holiday. 

A — American  Plan  (includes  meals)  ;  E — 
European  Plan  (without  meals). 

LIST  OF  HOTELS  AND  RATES 

E — Ambaitador — Boardwalk  and  Britton  Ave. — 
(CONVRXTION  HBADUVAHTRRS  HOTEL.) 

For  I  $3;  for  2  $8  (with  bath). 

A — Cheliea — Boardwalk  and  Morris  Ave. — 

Single  room  $7  and  $7.30  (running  water). 

Single  room  $8.30  and  $9  (with  bath). 

2  single  rooms  $8  each  person  (connecting  bath). 
Double  room  $6.30  each  person  (running  water). 
Double  room  $8  each  person  (with  bath). 

2  double  rooms  $7  each  person  (connecting  bath). 

E — Chelsea — Boardwalk  and  Morris  Ave. — 

Single  room  $3  and  $3.30  (running  water). 

Single  room  $4.30  and  $3  (with  bath). 

2  single  rooms  $4  each  person  (connecting  bath). 
Double  room  $3  each  person  (running  water). 

Double  room  $4  each  person  (with  bath). 

2  double  rooms  $3.30  each  person  (connecting  badt). 

E — Ritz-Carlton — Boardwalk  and  Iowa  Ave. — 

For  I  $4  and  $3;  for  2  $6  and  $8  (with  bath). 

E — Shelburne — Boardwalk  and  Michigan  Ave. — 

Single  room,  $3  (running  water). 

Single  room,  $4,  $3,  $6  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $3,  2  persons  (running  water). 

Double  room,  twin  beds,  $6,  $7  and  $8,  2  persons 
(with  bath). 

A — Dennis — Boardwalk  and  Michigan  Ave. — 

Single  room  $6,  $7,  $8  (without  bath). 

Single  room  $7  and  $8  (with  shower  bath). 

Room  for  I  $8,  $9,  $10,  $11,  $12  (with  bath). 
Double  room  $12,  $14  and  $13  (without  bath). 
Double  room  $14.  $13.  $16.  $17.  $18.  $20,  $22.  $24 
(with  bath). 

A — Marlborough-Blenheim — Boardwalk  and  Ohio  Ave. — 
Single  room  for  1  $6  and  $7  (without  bath). 

Single  room  for  I  $8  and  $9  (with  bath). 

Double  room  for  2  $14  and  $13  (without  bath). 
Double  room  for  2  $16  and  $18  (with  bath). 

E — Marlborough-Blenheim — Boardwalk  and  Ohio  Ave. — 
Single  room  for  I  $4  and  $3  (without  bath). 

Single  room  for  1  $6  and  $7  (with  bath). 

Double  room  for  2  $3  and  $6  (without  bath). 

Double  room  for  2  $8  and  $10  (with  bath). 

E — Claridge — Boardwalk  and  Indiana  Ave. — 

Single  room  $4  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $3  or  $2.30  per  person  (with  bath). 
Additional  persons  in  same  room  $2.30  each. 


A — Traymore — Boardwalk  and  Illinois  Ave. — 

For  I  $7;  for  2  $13  (tunning  water). 

For  I  $9.  $10.  $12,  $14.  $16,  $18  (with  bath). 

For  2  $14.  $16,  $18,  $20,  $22,  $24  (widt  bath). 

E — ^Traymore — Boardwalk  and  Illinois  Ave.- — 

For  I  $3;  for  2  $3  (running  water). 

For  I  $3,  $6.  $8.  $10,  $12,  $14  (with  badi). 

For  2  $6.  $8,  $10.  $12.  $14.  $16  (with  badi). 

A — Brighton — Boardwalk  and  Indiana  Ave. — 

Single  room  $6  (running  water). 

Single  room  $7  to  $10  (with  bath). 

Double  room  for  2  $1 1  (running  water). 

Double  room  for  2  $12  to  $18  (with  baA). 

E — Brighton — Boardwalk  and  Indiana  Ave. — 

Single  room  $3  (ruiming  water). 

Single  room  $4  to  $7  (with  bath). 

Double  room  for  2  $8  (running  water). 

Double  room  for  2  $9  to  $13  (with  ba&). 

A — Knickerbocker — Boardwalk  and  Tennessee  Ave. — 

1  in  room  $6  (running  water). 

Single  room  $7  or  $8  (with  bath). 

2  in  room  $10  (running  water). 

2  in  room  $12,  $13  or  $14  (with  bath). 

E — Knickerbocker — Boardwalk  and  Tennessee  Ave.— 

1  in  room  $3  (running  water). 

Single  room  $4  or  $3  (with  bath). 

2  in  room  $3  (running  water). 

2  in  room  $6,  $7  or  $8  (with  bath). 

E — New  Belmont — Boardwalk  and  Ocean  Ave.— 

Single  room  for  I  $2.30  (running  water). 

Single  room  for  I  $3.30  (with  bath). 

Double  room  for  2  $4  or  $3  (running  water). 

Double  room  for  2  $3,  $6  or  $7  (with  bath). 

A — Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall — Boardwalk  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Ave. — 

For  I  $6  to  $8;  for  2  $12  to  $14  (tunning  water). 

For  I  $10;  for  2  $14  to  $20  (with  bath). 

A — Seaside — Boardwalk  and  Pennsylvania  Ave. — 

Single  room  $3  and  $6  (running  water). 

Single  room  $6,  $7.  $8,  $10,  $11  and  $12  (with  badi). 
Double  room  $10  and  $12  (running  water). 

Double  room  $12,  $13,  $14,  $13,  $16,  $17  and  $IB 
(with  bath). 

E — Seaside — Boardwalk  and  Pennsylvania  Ave. — 

Single  room  $4,  $6  and  $8  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $6,  $8,  $10  and  $12  (with  badi). 

A — Strand — Boardwalk  and  Pennsylvania  Ave. — 

Single  room  $6  (rimning  water). 

Single  room  $7  and  $8  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $12  (running  water). 

Double  room  $12,  $14  and  $16  (with  bath). 

E — Strand — Boardwalk  and  Pennsylvania  Ave.— 

Single  room  $3  (running  water). 

Single  room  $4  and  $3  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $6  (ruiming  water). 

Double  room  $6,  $7  and  $8  (with  bath). 

A — President — Boardwalk  and  Albany  Ave. — 

Single  room  $6.30  (with  bath). 

Double  room,  twin  beds,  $3.30  each  person  (two  per¬ 
sons  occupying  a  room)  (with  bath). 
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E — Pretideal — Boardwalk  and  Albany  Ave. — 

Single  room  $3.50  (with  bath). 

Double  room,  twin  beds,  $230  each  perton  (two  per* 
lont  occupying  a  room)  (witb  bath). 

A — Madison — IlKnoit  Ave.,  near  Beach — 

Single  room  $7,  $8  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $10,  $11  (running  water). 

Double  room  $12,  $14  (with  bath). 

E — Madison — Illinois  Ave.,  near  Beach — 

Single  room  $4,  $5  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $5,  $6  (running  water). 

Double  room  $7,  $8  (with  bath). 

A — Eastbourne — Pacific  Ave.  and  Park  Place — 

Single  room  $4.50  (running  water). 

Single  room  $6  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $8  (running  water). 

Double  room  $10  and  $11  (with  bath). 

E — Eastbourne — Pacific  Ave.  and  Park  Place — 

Single  room  $2.50  (nmning  water). 

Single  room  $3.50  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $4  (running  water). 

Double  room  $5  and  $6  (with  ^th). 

E — Lexington — Pacific  and  Arkansas  Ave. — 

Single  room  $1.50  (running  water). 

Single  room  $2.50  (with  bath). 

2  persons  in  one  room  $2,  $2.50  (running  water). 

2  persons  in  one  room  $3,  $3.50,  $4  (with  bath). 

A — Cheltmham- Revere — Park  Place — 

Single  room  $4  (running  water). 

Single  room  $5  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $8  (running  water). 

Double  room  $10  (with  bath). 

E — Cheltenham-Revere — Park  Place — 

Single  or  double  coom  $2  per  person  (running  water). 
Single  or  double  room  $3.50  per  person  (with  bath). 

A — Glaslyn-Chatham — Park  Place — 

Single  room  $4  (running  water). 

Double  room  $7.50  (running  water). 

Double  room  $12  (with  bath). 

A — Runnymede — Park  Place — 

Single  room  for  I  $4,  $4.50  and  $5  (running  water). 
Double  room  for  I  $5.^,  $6,  $7  and  $8  (with  bath). 
Double  room  for  2  $8,  $8.50,  $9,  $9.50  and  $10  (run¬ 
ning  water). 

Double  room  for  2  $9.50,  $10,  $11,  $12  and  $13 
(widi  bath). 

A — Craig  Hall — Illinois  Ave. — 

Room  for  I  $4,  $4.50,  $5,  $5.50  and  $6  (running 
water). 

Room  for  I  $5.  $5.50,  $6.  $6.50  and  $7  (with  bath). 
Room  for  2  $7.50,  $8,  $8.50,  $9  and  $9.50  (running 

water) . 

Room  for  2  $8.50,  $9.  $9.50,  $10  and  $10.50  (widi 
bath). 

A — BIscayne — Kentucky  Ave.,  near  Beach — 

For  I  $3.50;  for  2  $6  (ruiming  water). 

For  I  $4;  for  2  $8  (with  hath). 

E — BIscayne — Kentucky  Ave.,  near  Beach — 

For  I  $2;  for  2  $3.50  (rtmning  water). 

For  I  $3;  for  2  $5  (with  bath). 

A — Flanders — St.  James  Place — 

Single  room  for  I  $4.50  (running  water). 

Single  room  for  I  $5  and  $6  (with  bath). 

Double  room  for  2  $10  and  $12  (with  bath). 

Double  room  for  2  $8  and  $9  (running  water). 


A — St.  James  Hotel — St.  James  Place — 

Single  room  $4  and  $4.50  (running  water). 

Double  room  $3.50,  $4.00  and  $4.50  each  person 
(running  water). 

E — St.  James  Hotel — St.  James  Place — 

Single  room  $2  and  $2.50  (running  water). 

Double  room  $130,  $2.00  and  $2.50  each  person 
(running  water). 

Carolina  Crest — North  Carolina  Ave. — 

Single  room  (with  bath)  I  person  $3.50'$4;  including 
breakfast. 

Double  room  (with  bath)  2  persons  $6-$7,  including 
breakfast. 

A — Lafayette — North  Carolina  Ave. — 

For  I  $5  or  $6  (running  water). 

For  I  $6  to  $7  (with  bath). 

For  2,  $12,  $14  (with  bath). 

A — Colton  Manor — Pennsylvania  Ave. — 

Single  room  $5  (running  water). 

Single  room  $6,  $7,  $8  (with  bath). 

Double  room,  $19,  $12  (with  bath). 

E — Colton  Manor — Pennsylvania  Ave. — 

Single  room  $2.50  (running  water). 

Single  room  $3,  $4,  $5  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $5,  $6  (with  bath). 

A — Morton — Virginia  Ave. — 

For  I  $5  to  $5.50;  for  2  $10  (running  water). 

For  I  $6.50  to  $7;  for  2  $12  (with  bath). 

A — Garcndon — Virginia  Ave. — 

Room  for  I  $4.50  (running  water). 

Room  for  I  $5.50  and  $6  (with  bath). 

Room  for  2  $8  (nmning  water). 

Room  for  2  $10  (with  bath). 

E — Clarendon — Virginia  Ave. — 

Room  for  I  $2.50  (running  water). 

Room  for  I  $3  (with  bath). 

Room  for  2  $4  (running  water). 

Room  for  2  $5  (with  bath). 

E — Franklin — Virginia  Ave. — 

For  I  $2  (running  water). 

Far  1  $3;  for  2  $5  (with  bath). 

A — Galen  Hall — Connecticut  Ave. — 

Single  room  $4  to  $5. 

Single  room  $6  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $9  and  $10. 

Double  room  $11  and  $12  (with  bath). 

E — Thurber — Atlantic  and  Massachusetts  Ave. — 

For  I  $2;  for  2  $3  (running  water). 

For  I  $2.50;  for  2  ^  (with  bath). 

A — Arlington — Michigan  Ave.,  near  Beach — 

Single  room  $4  and  $4.50  (running  water). 

Double  room  for  2  $4  and  $4.50  per  person  (runninc 
water). 

Double  room  for  2  $5  and  $5.50  per  person  (wida 
bath). 

Room  for  3  $3.50  per  person  (running  water). 

Room  far  3  $5  per  person  (with  bath). 

E — Arlington — Michigan  Ave.,  near  Beach — 

Single  room  $2  and  $2.50  (running  water). 

2  and  3  In  room  $1.50,  $2  and  $2.50  per  person. 

A — Ralel^i — St.  Charles  Place,  near  Beach — 

Single  or  double  rooms,  one  or  more  persons  in  each 
room  $4  each  person  (running  water). 

Suites  of  two  rooms  accommodating  four  persons  $22. 
(with  bath). 
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E — Raleigh — Si.  Charles  Place,  near  Beach — 

Single  or  double  roonu,  one  or  more  persons  in  each 
room  $1.50  each  person  (running  water). 

Double  room  for  2  $3  or  $3.50,  each  person  (with 
balh). 

A — Plaza — St.  Charles  Place  and  Pacific  Ave. — 

Single  or  double  room  $4  per  person  (running  water). 
Single  or  double  room  $5  per  person  (with  bath). 

E — Plaza — St.  Charles  Place  and  Pacific  Ave. — 

Single  room  $2.50  (miming  water). 

Single  room  $3.50  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $2  per  person  (running  water). 

Double  room  $3  per  person  (with  bath). 

A — Gerslels’  Lelande — Massachussells  Ave.  and  Beach — 
Single  room  for  I  $5  and  $5.50  (running  water). 
Double  room  for  2  $10  and  $11  (running  water). 
Double  room  $12  and  $13  (with  bath). 

Suite  of  two  rooms  with  private  bath  accommodations 
for  four  or  five  persons  $6  per  day. 

E — Gerstels’  Lelande — Massachussells  Ave.  and  Beach- 
Double  room  $2  per  person  (running  water). 

A — Jefferson — Kentucky  Ave.,  near  Beach — 

Single  room  $7  (with  balh). 

Double  room  $6  or  $6.50  each  person  (with  balh). 
Suite  of  2  rooms  (with  balh  between)  $5.50  or  $6 
each  person. 

E — ^Jefferson — Kentucky  Ave.,  near  Beach — 

Single  room  $4  (with  ua  th). 

Double  room  $3  or  $3.50  zinii  person  (with  bath). 

A — Monlicello— Kentucky  Ave^  near  Beach — 

Single  room  $4.50  or  $5  (running  water). 

Double  room  $4  or  $4.50  each  person  (running  water). 
Double  room  $5  or  $530  each  person  (with  balh). 

E — Monlicello— Kentucky  Ave.,  near  Beach — 

Single  room  $2.50  (running  water). 

Double  room  $2  per  person  (running  water). 

Double  room  $2.50  or  $3  each  person  (with  balh). 

E — Boscobel — Kentucky  Ave.,  near  Beach — 

Double  room  $1.50  each  person  (running  water). 
Double  room  $2  each  person  (with  bath). 


A — Devonshire — Ocean  End  St.  James  Place — 

Double  room  $4.50  each  person  (running  water). 
Double  room  $5  or  $6  each  person  (with  balh). 

E — Devonshire — Ocean  Elnd  St.  James  Place — 

Double  room  $2,  $2.50  or  $3  each  person  (running 
water). 

A — Grand  Atlantic — Virginia  Ave.,  near  Beach — 

Single  room  $4.50  or  $5  (running  water). 

Double  room  $4  or  $4.50  each  person  (running  water). 
Double  room  $5  or  $5.50  each  person  (with  bath). 

E — Grand  Atlantic — Virginia  Ave^  near  Beach — 

Single  room  $2.50  (running  water). 

Double  room  $2  per  person  (running  water). 

Double  room  $2.50  or  $3  each  person  (with  bath). 

E — Richfield — S.  Kentucky  Ave.,  near  Beach — 

Single  room  $3  (with  balh). 

Double  room  $4  to  $6  (with  badi). 

E — Kentucky — Ocean  End  of  Kentucky  Ave. — 

Single  room  $1.50,  $2  (running  water). 

Single  room  $3  (with  balk). 

Double  room  $3,  $4  for  two  (running  water). 

Double  room  $5  for  two  (with  balh). 

A — Fredonia — ^Tennessee  Ave. — 

Single  room  $4  (running  water). 

Single  room  $5  (with  balh). 

Double  room  $7  (running  water). 

Double  room  $8  (with  bath). 

E — Fredonia — Tennessee  Ave. — 

Single  room  $2  (running  water). 

Single  room  $3  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $3  (running  water). 

Double  room  $4  (with  bath). 

Y.  M.  C.  A. — Pacific  Ave.,  near  South  Carolina  Ave.— 
Single  room  $1.50. 

Double  room  $1.25  (shower  balh). 

Y.  W.  C.  A. — North  Carolina  and  Pacific  Ave. — 

Single  room  $2.50  (semi-private  bath). 

Single  room  $1,  $I.M  and  $2  (without  balh). 

Double  room  $1.50  per  person  (without  bath). 

Double  room  $2  per  person  (semi-private  bath). 


Jn  ^rmariam 


Elmer  K.  Sexton,  former  Assistant  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  of  Newark,  died  at  his  home 
April  28th.  Mr.  Sexton  was  the  leading  spirit 
in  establishing  research  work  in  the  Newark 
schools,  and  served  on  many  important  committees 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association. 
He  retired  from  active  service  February  1,  1929. 

Henry  C.  Dixon,  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Salem  County,  died  April  1 1th.  He 
was  county  superintendent  for  twenty  years  prior 
to  his  death  and  served  on  the  Elnrollment  (Zorn- 
mittee  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  past  seventeen  years. 

Miss  Lillian  Gregory,  Principal  of  Public 
School  No.  30,  of  Jersey  City,  died  April  22d, 
after  forty  years  of  teaching  service. 

Edward  J.  Sweeney,  principal  of  the  Bayonne 
Junior  High  School,  died  April  29dr.  Mr. 
Sweeney  had  been  principal  of  the  school  since 


its  opening  eight  years  ago.  He  received  his  early 
schooling  in  Bayoime,  attended  St.  Charles  Col¬ 
lege.  Baltimore,  and  was  graduated  from  Seton 
Hall  College  where  he  received  the  B.A.  and 
M.A.  degrees.  Seton  Hall  last  year  conferred 
upon  him  the  honorary  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
and  Doctor  of  Literature.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  New  Jersey  bar  although  he  never  practiced. 

Besides  being  principal  of  the  Junior  Hi^ 
School,  Mr.  Sweeney  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 

John  E.  Clark,  supervising  principal  of  Middle 
Township  Schools  of  Cape  May  Coimty,  died  at 
his  home  at  Cape  May  Court  House,  April  22d. 

Miss  Mabel  H.  Brookfield,  teacher  of  domestic 
science  in  the  elementary  grades  of  the  Newark 
schools,  died  March  31st.  Miss  Brookfield  was  a 
graduate  of  the  Newark  Normal  School. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Miller,  of  the  Garfield  School, 
Newark,  died  March  25th. 
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Professional  Relationships  Among  Teachers 

fcji  Dr.  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley 

Dean  of  School  of  Education,  Stanford  Univefuto 


CHE  answer  to  the  question  which  fonns 
the  title  to  this  article,  and  to  which  I 
have  been  asked  to  reply,  is  indicated  by 

_ _  a  consideration  of  the  nature  2uid  purpose 

of  the  school.  Our  American  state 
school  systems  were  created  and  exist  for  the  edu> 
cation  and  training  of  the  children  of  the  people, 
who  in  turn  will  be  the  citizens  and  rulers  of  to- 
morrow.  As  good  an  education  as  can  be  provided 
at  public  expense  we  have  declared  to  be  the 
birthright  of  every  American  boy  and  girl.  Teach¬ 
ers,  principals,  supervisors,  and  superintendents  are 
all  professional  workers  employed  by  the  public 
to  see  that  every  youth  is  provided  not  only  with 
an  education,  but  also  with  the  best  education  that 
it  is  within  the  means  of  the  public  to  provide. 

The  American  public  school  system  stands  as 
a  great  co-operative  undertaking — the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  and  the  most  costly  co-operative  under¬ 
taking,  in  fact,  in  which  the  American  people  have 
engaged.  The  taxpayen  provide  the  necessary 
money  for  annual  maintenance,  and  their  elected 
representatives  select  a  corps  of  experts — superin¬ 
tendent,  supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers — to 
perform  the  specialized  professional  activities  in¬ 
cident  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  purpose  of  the 
school.  It  follows  naturally,  then  that  every  pro¬ 
fessional  worker  from  superintendent  to  classroom 
teacher  is  working  in  a  common  cause,  and  that  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  all  is  essential  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  conduct  of  the  undertaking.  The  profes¬ 
sional  relations  that  should  exist  between  all  the 
different  classes  of  professional  workers  are  at 
once  indicated  by  the  co-operative  nature  of  the 
service  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

Each  of  the  groups  of  professional  workers 
have,  however,  somewhat  different  functions  and 
duties  to  perform.  The  superintendent  is,  first 
and  foremost,  the  responsible  executive  head  of 
the  entire  school  system,  and  the  special  supervisors 
who  assist  him  in  carrying  out  the  supervisory 
function  represent  him  as  they  go  from  school  to 
school  and  from  teacher  to  teacher.  As  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  head  of  the  entire  school  system  the  su¬ 
perintendent  is  responsible  to  the  schood  board, 
and  through  them  to  the  people,  for  orderly  progress 
and  for  results.  As  the  head  of  the  educational 
department  the  superintendent  also  bears  a  par¬ 
ticularly  responsible  relationship  to  the  teachers 
and  children.  Through  his  broader  professional 
contacts,  his  deeper  insight  into  needs,  his  profes¬ 


sional  interest  in  what  principals  and  teachers  are 
doing,  his  mature  conceptions  as  to  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  school  supervision,  his  friendliness  and 
frankness,  and  his  ability  to  lead  professionally, 
he  gives  tone  and  character  to  the  work  of  the 
educational  department.  More  than  anyone  else 
the  superintendent  of  schools  develops  whatever 
esprit  de  corps  there  may  be  in  the  ranks  of  those 
below  him  and  who  work  at  the  problem  of  the 
proper  instruction  of  the  child.  It  is  as  a  leader 
of  thought,  a  stimulator  to  new  effort,  and  an 
inspirer  of  high  professional  ideals  ffiat  a  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  often  renders  his  largest  profes¬ 
sional  service  to  the  community  which  employs  him. 

Every  higher  supervisory  officer — assistant  su¬ 
perintendent  and  special  supervisors, — who.  to¬ 
gether  constitute  what  may  be  thought  of  as  the 
educational  cabinet  of  the  superintendent,  should 
also  feel  that  he.  or  she,  too  is  a  part  of  a  live 
co-operative  supervisory  organization  with  a  mis¬ 
sion  for  helpful  professional  service.  The  service 
calls  for  that  insight  and  training  on  die  part  of 
each  that  will  enable  them  to  sense  the  purpose  of 
what  is  proposed  to  be  accomplished,  that  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  an  ideal  that  will  enable  them  to 
stimulate  diose  with  whom  they  come  in  contact 
to  enter  fully  into  the  plans  and  policy  and  ideals 
of  the  superintendent,  and  that  fire  and  enthusiasm 
which  carries  plans  into  realities  and  unites  a  teach¬ 
ing  force  behind  the  purposes  of  a  school  system. 

Every  supervisor  bears  a  particularly  confiden¬ 
tial  relation  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  service  relationship  to  the  teachers 
in  the  school  system  on  the  other.  Seeing  teachers 
in  all  parts  of  the  school  system,  they  form  a  much 
truer  estimate  of  their  special  problems  and  needs 
on  the  one  hand  and  their  relative  worth  and 
effectiveness  on  the  other  than  do  the  school  prin¬ 
cipals.  More  than  anyone  else  it  is  the  special 
supervisors  who  should  discover  talent  and  capacity 
on  the  part  of  individual  teachers,  and  aid  both 
the  teacher  and  the  superintendent  in  so  placing 
talent  and  capacity  that  the  greatest  advantage 
may  result  to  the  schools.  The  superintendent 
and  his  special  supervisors,  then,  should  be  wel¬ 
comed  when  they  visit  as  friends  of  large  insight 
and  special  interest,  and  they  in  turn  should  so 
carry  out  the  supervisory  function  as  to  make  thdr 
services  helpful  to  and  sought  after  by  the  teachers. 

Tlie  superintendent  and  the  special  supervisors, 
ConlinaeJ  on  page  50 
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Teachers  and  Schools  Around  the  State 


Paterson  School  Head  Honored  at  Dinner 

About  900  teachers  and  employees  of  the  Pat¬ 
erson  Board  of  Education  heard  commendations 
of  John  R.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  schools 
recently  at  the  largest  dinner  ever  held  in  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Hotel  at  Paterson.  The 
testimonial  was  in  honor  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  as  head  of  the  school  system.  It 
was  planned  by  the  Paterson  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  which  Miss  Mattie  S.  Doremus  is  presi¬ 
dent. 

Miss  Doremus,  as  toastmaster,  presented  to  Mr. 
Wilson  a  testimonial  signed  by  more  than  1,200 
employees  of  the  school  system.  The  document 
was  bound  in  morocco.  Fred  Thompson,  director 
of  special  activities,  presented  Mr.  Wilson  with  a 
fitted  traveling  bag.  Mrs.  Wilson  was  given  a 
bouquet  of  twenty-five  roses. 

The  speakers  included  Mayor  John  V.  Hinch- 
liffe,  Adrian  E.  Patmos,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education;  Lewis  A.  Bermert.  general  super¬ 
visor  of  schools:  William  S.  Twichell,  representing 
the  principals;  Miss  Harriet  J.  Outwin,  represent¬ 
ing  the  vice  principals,  and  Thomas  F.  Kelley, 
secretary  to  the  board. 

At  one  of  the  tables  sat  a  group  of  women  who 
had  served  under  Mr.  Wilson  for  many  years 
before  retiring  from  the  system. 


and  printing  department.  It  will  also  include  a 
new  auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity  of  750 
people. 

During  the  present  school  year  a  completely 
departmentalized  Junior  High  School  has  been 
organized  as  a  separate  unit,  and  application  has 
been  made  to  the  State  Department  for  accrediting. 


Music  Festival — Helping  Teacher 
Districts 

The  Gloucester  County  Music  Festival  for 
Helping  Teacher  Districts  was  held  at  the  Glass- 
boro  Normal  School.  Tire  Festival  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  year’s  music  study.  It  is  not  an 
especially  planned  program  for  the  ocesaion.  All 
preparations  are  made  in  the  regularly  scheduled 
music  period. 

The  Festival  included  three  phases  of  the  study 
in  music  as  follows:  Chorus  Singing,  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  contest,  which  is  called  an  “Attainment  Test 
in  Music  Understanding,’’  and  an  exhibition  of 
music  materials  made  this  year.  The  exhibit  in¬ 
cluded  models  of  primitive  instruments,  rhythm 
band  instruments,  charts,  frieze,  notebooks,  and 
illustrative  drawings  of  songs  the  children  have 
sung  and  compositions  to  which  they  have  enjoyed 
listening. 

Tlie  choruses  represented  all  eight  grades.  Two 
children  from  every  grade  in  every  school  partici¬ 
pated.  Ribbons  were  awarded  to  all  boys  and 
girls  who  had  a  perfect  score  in  the  “Attainment 
Test  in  Music  Understanding.’’  Approximately 
five  himdred  children  participated. 


A  meeting  of  all  teachers  under  Helping 
Teacher  Supervision  was  held  at  Woodbury 
Heights  School  on  Monday,  March  2nd.  widi 
125  teachers  in  attendance. 

Demonstration  lessons  in  Arithmetic  were  taught 
and  discussed  by  Mr.  Seymour  G.  Winans  and 
Miss  Kjersten  Nielson  of  the  Glassboro  State 
Normal  School,  which  proved  both  interesting 
and  worth  while. 

Another  interesting  phase  of  the  program  was 
a  Puppet  Show  on  Cotton  Production,  which  was 
prepared  and  staged  by  pupils  of  the  Third  Grade 
in  Newfield  School. 

Plans  for  Art  and  Music  for  the  next  three 
months  were  presented. 


New  Jersey  State  High  School  Conference 

Two  thousand  teachers,  representing  secondary 
schools  throughout  the  State,  were  present  at  Rut¬ 
gers,  May  I  and  2,  for  the  thirteenth  annual  New 
Jersey  State  High  School  Conference.  Dr.  Clar¬ 
ence  E.  Partch,  dean  of  the  School  of  Education, 
who  was  in  charge  of  registration,  presided  at  the 
conference  banquet  Friday  night  and  addressed 
the  first  general  session  Friday  afternoon  in  Kirk¬ 
patrick  Chapel  on  “The  Scope  and  Procedures  of 
Guidance.’’  Other  speakers  on  Friday  were  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Elliott.  State  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Dr.  Burgess  Johnson,  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  information,  Syracuse  University. 


Contracts  have  been  awarded  for  a  $200,000 
addition  to  the  Westwood  High  School  building. 
The  addition  will  include  seven  class  rooms,  an 
office,  a  library  room,  a  complete  manual  training 
department  with  rooms  for  lathe  work,  mechanical 
drawing,  bench  work,  metal  and  concrete  work. 
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Miss  Dorothy  Cadwallader  of  Trenton,  has 
been  elected  secretary-treasurer  of  the  National 
Association  for  Childhood  Education. 


Tlie  voters  of  Morristown  have  approved  a  bond 
issue  of  $300,000  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
school  building  for  kindergarten  and  elementary 
grades.  The  structure  will  take  the  place  of  two 
old  buildings  now  used  to  house  the  elementary 
grades. 


“Child  Health  Day”  was  observed  recendy  by 
the  Morristown  schools  with  a  physical  education 
exhibition  on  the  high  school  athletic  field.  The 
commimity  at  large  was  invited  to  the  exhibition. 


An  addition  to  the  Garfield  Avenue  primary 
school  in  Long  Branch  has  recently  been  com¬ 
pleted.  There  are  now  accommodations  for  160 
additional  pupils  in  the  four  new  classrooms,  and 
the  new  auditorium  has  a  seating  capacity  of  500. 


The  Stow  Creek  Board  of  Education  in  Cum¬ 
berland  County  has  a  new  consolidated  school 
under  roof.  This  is  a  modem,  up-to-date  building, 
and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  opening  of 
the  next  school  term  in  September.  It  will  close  all 
the  one  and  two-room  schools  of  this  township. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Gloucester  County  Super¬ 
vising  Principals’  and  Principals’  Association  re¬ 
ports  were  made  by  those  who  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  held  in 
Detroit,  and  a  demonstration  of  visual  instruction 
was  given. 


Union  Township,  Union  County,  recently  voted 
to  erect  a  grammar  school  in  the  North  End  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  town  at  an  expense  not  to  exceed 
$300,000.  It  will  be  erected  on  a  site  previously 
purchased  by  the  town.  This  building  will  consist 
of  fifteen  classrooms;  plus  kindergarten,  manual 
training,  sewing  and  cooking  rooms,  library,  gym¬ 
nasium,  auditorium,  and  teachers’  room. 


“Leave  not  the  word  unspoken; 

Keep  not  the  gift  too  late; 

Show  love  or  friendship’s  token; 

Give  now  and  do  not  wait.” 

— Belbtn. 


School  Board  Honors  Retiring  Member 
An  unusual  distinction  was  accorded  John  Reed 
of  Bound  Brook,  who  for  twenty-three  years  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  that 
district  and  who  retired  voluntarily  April  1.  A 
testimonial  dinner  was  arranged  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Reed,  to  which  were  invited  all  present  and  for¬ 
mer  members  of  the  Board  who  had  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  Mr.  Reed  during  his  long  term  of  service. 


Paul  Loser,  principal  of  Junior  High  School 
Number  Three,  Trenton,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  superintendent  of  schools  of  that  city. 
Howard  D.  Morrison,  supervisor  at  Junior  Num¬ 
ber  Four,  succeeded  him  as  principal  of  Junior 
Three. 


Floyd  E.  Harshman  has  been  appointed  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  High  School  at  Nutley.  He  will 
assume  his  new  position  September  1st.  He  is 
now  principal  of  the  high  school  of  Hamilton 
Township,  Mercer  County,  where  he  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Ablett  H.  Flury,  the  present  assistant 
principal. 


The  cornerstone  of  the  James  M.  Green  ad¬ 
ministration  building  of  the  Trenton  State  Teachers’ 
College  at  Hillwood  Lakes,  Trenton,  was  laid 
recently,  in  connection  with  the  observance  of  the 
seventy-sixth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Trenton  Normal  School.  Among  the  speakers  were 
Governor  Morgan  F.  Larson  and  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia  University. 


The  annual  meeting  and  banquet  of  the  Glou¬ 
cester  County  School  Board  Association  was  held 
at  the  Pitman  Golf  Club. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Strahan,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Ex-County  Superintendent  Charles  S.  Albertson, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Hall,  Director  of  the  Camden 
County  Vocational  School. 


If  you  have  faith,  preach  it;  if  you  have 
doubts,  bury  them;  if  you  have  joy,  share  it;  if 
you  have  sorrow,  bear  it.  Find  the  bright  side  of 
things  and  help  others  to  get  sight  of  it  also.  This 
is  the  only  and  surest  way  to  be  cheerful  and 
happy. — Nuggets. 
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Eighth  Annual  38  Day 
Western  Tour 

l.EAVe  LANCASTER,  I*EN'N\. 

July  22,  1931 

CHICAGO 
(Twia  Cltlea) 

ST.  TACL,  and  Mi.nNKATOMS 
YEI.1,0>\  STOKE  N'ATiON  AI.  I’AKK 
CODY  ROAD.  UKNYKR  MOUNTAIN  I'ARKS 
(Lookout  >lt.  Iluflalo  BIII’h  Grave) 

TIKES  I-EAK  REGION 
(Seven  FallH,  Cheyenne  Canyon, 

Garden  of  Gods,  ete.) 

iNUiAN  utrrouii 

(In  and  around  old  Santa  Ee) 

TETRIEiED  FORESTS  I 

GRANU  CANYON  NATIONAL  PARK 

PHOENIX,  ARIZONA  i 

CALIFORNIA  ! 

(Sun  Iternnrdino.  Riverside,  Upland  and 
Ontario) 

LOS  ANGELES  CATALINA  ISLAND  i 

AUGA  CALIENTE,  MEXICO 
PACIFiC  COAST 

(Mexieo  to  Prinee  Rupert,  R.  C.)  i 

YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK 
Giant  Redwoods 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ' 

COI.UMIliA  RiX’ER  DRIX'E  I 

SEATri.E 

STEAMSHIP  CRUISE,  VANCOUVER  to 
PRINCF:  RUPERT 
(XMthIn  :U)  miles  of  Alaska) 

JASPER  NATIONAL  PARK 
(World’s  I.arEest  National  Park)  I 

XVINNIPEG  I 

Toronto 

NIAGARA  FAI,LS  | 

RidiJeway  Special  Edacatioral  Tonrs  | 

O.  11.  SHENK  &  SONS,  I.ancaster,  Pa.  I 
(Write  for  Complete  Itlnerars)  | 

See  page  39  for  N.  E.  A.  Los  Ange’es  Tour  ' 


EIlllOPE 

-'—"■‘“$219 

I  By  rail,  ateamship  and  motor,  all  ezpensea 
,  from  Montreal  back  to  Montreal— to  see  Eng¬ 
land,  Belsium,  Holland  and  France— with  I 
atops  en  route  at  Niagara  Falls,  Montreal  and  I 
Quebec.  Sail  on  famous  Canadian  Pacifie 
EMprcM  liners. 

For  as  little  as  tS6C,  or  as  moeh  as  tlOSS,  Tba 
Trarel  Gaild  prorldra  leiaarelj  motor  toora  of 
Bonm  on  the  all-expenae  baslL  Weekly  aaiUnga 
April  to  September.  Itinerailea  to  eyary  euunliy 
in  ^rope.  Ask  for  booklet  '‘E  SI”. 

[House  Parties  <9  ifeWestl 


ITnyel  to  th«  Wett  thii  Bam* 
mer  with  •  ioUj  House  Party 
•  .  aboard  o 
ispocial  train 


I 


eqnippod  with  recreation  ear  forbridse,  1 
mmM  and  dancing.  Weekly  dep^l 
tnrea  from  Chicago  daring  Jane.  July  1 
and  Aogoat  to  Pacific  Nortbwcat.  Con* 
adian  Iloekiea.  Yellowatooe.  Ralniw, 
Atanka.  Cabforala.  O>lorado.  Toaisntte.l 
Grand  Canyon,  Old  Itezieo. 

-  The  Travel  GuBd^lne.  , 

—  ““  .  -  “m  rraDdsco 


681  MmrkatSt..  tea 


Gentlemen:  Pleaae  aend  me:  | 

□  Yonr  booklet  deaerbing  Bonae  I 
Partiea  to  the  Wonderland  of  tha  Waat  . 
in  Araarica.  anmmer  of  IWl.  I 

□  Year  booklet  decerlbing  Enropaan  travel.  I 


-| 


Looking  Ahead  in  Rural  Education 

ConlinueJ  from  page  15 

commonly  defined,  is  that  which  is  provided  for 
those  living  in  rural  areas  having  a  relatively  low 
density  of  population.  Roughly,  we  may  say 
that  it  is  the  education  provided  in  communities 
under  2,500.  The  importance  of  the  field  may  be 
realized  when  we  know  that,  under  this  definition, 
about  55  per  cent  of  all  professional  public  school 
workers  and  about  53  per  cent  of  all  children  at¬ 
tending  school  are  included. 

The  first  significant  implication  of  the  foregoing 
conception  of  rural  education  is  that  it  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  as  something  different  from  general  edu¬ 
cation.  Its  ends  are  the  same  as  for  all  education 
— the  promotion  of  child  growth  in  significant 
directions.  There  is  no  thought  of  educating  the 
rural  child  to  be  anything  different  from  any  other 
child.  He  is  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  become 
a  lawyer,  a  business  man,  an  engineer,  or  a  farmer 
as  his  interests,  abilities,  and  financial  resources 
direct  and  permit.  He  is  to  be  educated  not  for 
life  in  a  rural  environment  but  for  li'e  through 
that  environment. 

A  second  significant  implication  of  this  concep¬ 
tion  of  rural  education  is  the  coordination  of  effort 
that  is  involved.  To  provide  an  adequate  school 
cn  both  elementary  and  secondary  levels  that  meets 
all  types  of  educational  needs  demands  that  village 
and  country  pool  their  relatively  meager  resources, 
both  human  and  economic. 

Fortunately,  country  and  village  have  many 
interests  in  common  that  encourage  this  educational 
cooperation.  The  country  supplies  a  large  share 
of  the  patronage  of  the  village  merchant  and  pro¬ 
fessional  man,  while  the  fanner  at  the  same  time 
finds  at  the  village  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
goods  he  wishes  to  buy.  gets  them  without  delay, 
and  finds  a  market  for  his  products  as  he  cannot 
at  a  mail-order  house.  A  study  of  these  inter¬ 
relations  in  a  Wisconsin  county  shows  that  the 
economic  agencies  devoted  to  merchandising  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  farmers  75  per  cent  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  as  measured  in  dollars.  At  the  bank  50 
per  cent  of  the  savings  and  70  per  cent  of  the 
certificates  of  deposit  were  held  by  farmers.  The 
country  provided  52  per  cent  of  the  high  school 
pupils,  49  per  cent  of  the  church  members  and  40 
per  cent  of  the  officers  of  social  and  fraternal  or¬ 
ganizations.  While  these  figures  will,  of  course, 
vary  from  community  to  community,  the  fact  that 
there  are  significant  interdependeiKies  cannot  be 
denied. 

The  most  common  form  of  this  cooperation  is 
the  consolidated  or  centralized  school,  through 
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RIDGEWAY  SPECIAL  EDUCATIONAL  TOURS 
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See  the  West 

and 

The  National  Parks 


SPECIAL  N.  E.  A.  TOUR 

30  DAY  TOUR 

Leaving  Saturday,  June  20 

8th  Annual  Personally  Conducted  All-Elxpense  tour  to 
CALIFORNIA  and  the  PACinC  COAST 
Mid- W est — Sou- W  est — N  or- W  est 
FULL  TIME  AT: 

National  E.ducation  Association 

CONV’ENTION  HELD  IN  LOS  ANGELES.  JUNE  27  TO  JtTLY  4 


—  SEE 

GRAND  CANYON  of  Ariz. 
INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 
GIANT  REDWOODS 
COLUMBIA  RIVER  DRIVE 


PIKES  PEAK 
YELLOWSTONE  PARK 
PETRIFIED  FORESTS 
ROYAL  GORGE 


OPTIONAL  SAN  DIEGO  AND  MEXICO  TOUR 
"No  Sighlseeing  trips  on  SunJaj;" 

"You  can  leave  your  pocket  book  ot  hovr.e" 

Our  organization  has  had  many  years  of  experience  in  IVesiem 
Tourist  Travel  having  taken  over  a  thousand  pleased  tourists  on  many 
similar  tours.  This  is  our  2Bth  Personally  Conducted  tour  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Abroad. 

For  further  information,  itinerary,  literature  and  Special  reduced 
N.  E.  A.  Tour  rates,  ivrite  to: 

RIDGEWAY  SPECIAL  EDUCATIONAL  TOURS 

O.  H.  SHENK  &  SONS 

317  Woolworth  Building.  LANCASTER.  PENNSYLVANIA 

SEE  PAGE  38  FOR  WESTERN  TOUR  NO.  2 
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TAKE  YOUR  VACATION  IN  EUROPE 
.  .  .  IT  NEED  COST  NO  MORE! 


Merry-making  never  gets  a  minute  oflf  in  the 
Tourist  third  cabin  on  IMM  liners.  The  crowd 
is  right,  the  food  is  right,  the  accommodations 
are  right,  but  the  price  seems  all  wrong — it’s 
almost  too  low  for  such  a  marvelous  voyage. 
In  1930  the  record  number  of  60,522  passengers 
travelled  in  "IMM  Tourist.” 

$105  up 

NO  CLASS  DISTINCTIONS  on  the  Tourist 
third  cabin  liners  de  luxe,  Pennland and  Western- 
land.  Their  entire  former  cabin  accommodations 
are  devoted  exclusively  to  Tourist.  Tbe  only 
steamers  of  their  kind  in  the  world. 


Also  delightful  Tourist  third  cabin  accommoda¬ 
tions  on  such  famous  liners  as  Majestic,  world’s 
largest  ship,  Olympic,  Homeric,  Belgenland,  Lap- 
land,  Britannic,  Adriatic  and  many  others. 

Several  sailings  each  week  to  the  principal  ports 
of  Europe  and  the  British  Isles. 

Send  for  fascinating  literature  describing  our 
Tourist  third  cabin  in  detail 


30  Principal  Offices  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada.  Main  Office,  No.  1  Broadway, 
M.M^  New  York.  A  uthorized  agents  every  when. 

WHITE  STAR  •  RED  STAR 
ATLANTIC  TRANSPORT 

INTERNATIONAL  MERCANTILE  MARINE  LINES 


which  high  school  training  may  become  available 
and  in  which  an  enriched  curriculum  may  be  pro¬ 
vided.  Hence,  one  of  our  large  problems  is  to 
increase  the.  approximately,  1 7,000  consolidated 
schools  now  established  and  by  so  doing  reduce 
the,  approximately,  150,000  one-teacher  schools 
still  existing.  Yet  a  word  of  caution  may  be  use¬ 
ful.  It  is  not  the  establishment  of  the  consolidated 
school  that  is  significant;  it  is  the  providing  of 
better  facilities  through  such  a  school.  A  recent 
study  of  77  superior  consolidated  schools  in  eight 
states  shows  that,  while  78  per  cent  have  rooms  for 
the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  90  per  cent  for 
home-making,  only  52  per  cent  have  rooms  for 
the  commercial  subjects.  66  per  cent  have  rooms 
for  woodworking,  5  per  cent  have  a  machine  shop, 
and  3  per  cent  have  rooms  for  printing.  Only  21 
per  cent  have  rooms  for  a  kindergarten.  While  64 
per  cent  have  a  gymnasium,  none  have  open-air 
rooms  and  only  18  per  cent  have  a  nurse’s  or 
physician’s  office.  Since  these  are  superior  con- 
s:lidated  schools  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  average 
centralized  school  does  not  have  even  the  facilities 
just  described. 

And  there  need  be  no  undue  pessimism  if  you 
live  in  an  area  where  consolidation  does  not  seem 
feasible  at  the  present  time.  While  the  larger 
school  may  provide  a  more  elaborate  building  and 
a  more  extensive  curriculum,  the  one-room  school 
may  have  as  good  a  teacher,  as  useful  a  library, 
as  suitable  a  building,  and  as  fine  a  playground  if 
the  people  demand  them  and  will  pay  for  them. 
As  is  now  being  demonstrated  in  many  places,  the 
small  school  can  become  a  very  efficient  agency 
if  only  energy,  intelligence,  and  the  necessary 
funds  are  directed  to  it. 

While  the  consolidated  school  is  an  important 
means  of  providing  better  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities,  there  are  some  of  the  newer  aspects  of 
the  educational  program  that  appear  to  demand 
cooperation  over  a  larger  area.  The  typical  con¬ 
solidated  district  is  probably  sufficiently  large  to 
justify  a  reasonably  adequate  health  program,  such 
as  instruction  in  health  and  in  physical  training  and 
athletics,  a  school  nurse  and  a  part-time  dentist  and 
doctor.  It  may  provide  an  opportunity,  or  special, 
class  for  that  group  of  pupils  who,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  do  not  progress  properly  in  the  regular 
classes.  It  may  provide  certain  types  of  vocational 
education,  especially  agriculture  and  home-making. 
Tbe  ordinary  consolidated  district,  however,  can¬ 
not  meet  other  needs  that  are  coming  to  be  de¬ 
manded.  It  cannot  give  the  highly  specialized 
service  desirable  for  the  tubercular,  the  cardian, 
or  the  stammerer.  It  may  surprise  the  average 
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Europe  within  your  reach 


VIA“TRAVAMEX" 

Within  reach  o^our  purse-strings  is  a  trip  to  Europe. 
Now  you  can  afford  to — explore  Paris , . .  dream  in 
Venice  . . .  visit  Stratford-on- Avon... things  you  have 
wanted  to  do  in  the  lands  across  the  sea ! 

All  this  has  been  made  possible  by  a  new  mode  of 
travel  devised  by  experts  of  an  international  travel 
company.  Tbrougb  this  new  method  you  can  visit 
England,  Ireland,  F ranee,  Belgium,  Germany,  Swit- 
xenand,  Italy,  Holland,  Austria  or  Czechoslovakia, 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  flOadaywhile  you  are  in  Europe. 

This  new  plan  is  called:  “TRAVamex",  It  is  a  plan 
for  “individual”  travel. 

How  "TRA  VAMEX”  works 
Under  it  you  travel  alone  or  with  your  friends.  All 
your  accommodations  and  reservations  are  made  in 
advance  for  you  and  you  receive  the  attention  and 
service  which  only  such  a  world-wide  organisation 
as  the  American  Elxpress  can  give.  You  choose  your 


own  itinerary.  There  are  ten  fascinating  ones  from 
among  which  to  make  your  choice— all  different  and 
varying  in  lengths  from  fffteen  to  thirty-five  days  in 
Europe.  Your  tour  begins  when  you  reach  Europe, 
and  can  start  at  any  time,  allowing  you  to  sail  when 
and  on  whatever  ship  you  like. 

TRAVAUEX  TOURS  allow  you  perfect  freedom  and 
yet  free  you  from  all  the  bothersome  details  that 
annoy  the  traveler  in  foreign  lands. 

TRAK4MEX  TOURS  Are  Economical 
This  plan  has  been  evolved  especially  for  persons 
who  wish  to  travel  economically,  atravamex  TOUR 
is  a  logical  complement  to  a  “tourist”  or  “Cabin” 
trans-Atlantic  crossing. 

Important  to  Make  Plans  Early 
Europe  is  within  your  reach — bring  it  closer  by  fill¬ 
ing  out  this  coupon.  It  will  bring  you  an  interesting 
bcmklet  on  TRAVAMEX  tours,  giving  full  information 
and  day-by-day  itineraries  with  maps  illustrating 
each  tour  and  fully  describing  this  new,  simple  ana 
economical  way  of  traveling  in  Europe ! 


American  Express  Company 

WORLD  SERVICE  FOR  TRAVELERS 


American  Express  Company 

66  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y.  896  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

1708  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  information  on  a  trip  to . 

leaving:  about . lasting . weeks. 


Name. 


..Address, 
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AMERICAN  E«yPT 


Not  only  does  the  Guatemala 
cruise  mean  an  opportunity 
to  visit  the  Maya  ruins,  but 
it  means  18  days  of  rest  and 
relaxation  at  sea  where  sun- 
rinsed  breezes,  with  no  smell 
of  chalk-dust,  blow  away  all 
memories  of  test  papers,  com¬ 
mencement  melees,  and  end¬ 
less  faculty  meetings.  'R  Great 
White  Fleet  ships  sail  every 
week  from  New  York.  All  out¬ 
side  staterooms,  wide  decks 
for  promenading,  dancing,  and 
deck  games.  Excellent  food. 
And  don't  overlook  light  wraps 
forevening  comfort.  Anew  low 
rate  of  $190.  and  up,  is  quoted 
for  t  he  1 8-<iay  G  uatemala  Cruise 
...shore  excursions  at  ports  en 
route,  including  parlor-car  trip 
to  Maya  Ruins,  $26.  extra. 
For  complete  information  write 
Pa»«eiiger  Tr«6Bc  Department 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

Room  1658,  IT  Battery  Place 
New  York  City 


Plrase  send  me  literature  on  S 
Guatemala  and  other  cruiaea. 

JVdme...... _ _ _ _ 

Address _ ............ _ _ _ _ 


GREAT  WHITE 
FLEET 


person  to  know  that  73  per  cent  of  all  high  schools 
in  the  United  States  have  under  100  enrollment. 
Schools  of  this  size  usually  'do  not  have  enough 
pupils  to  justify  such  vocational  opportunities  as 
automobile  repairing,  carpentry,  masonry,  printing, 
and  specialized  commercial  training. 

With  our  improved  roads  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  area  of  the  consolidated  district  may  be  en¬ 
larged  to  a  point  where  some  of  these  needs  may 
be  met.  Yet  a  larger  unit  appears  necessary  if 
rural  children  are  to  have  educational  opportunities 
even  approximately  equal  to  those  provided  city 
children.  In  my  judgment  there  is  no  one  type  of 
larger  unit  that  is  best  for  all  situations.  In  one 
state  it  may  be  the  highly  developed  county  unit, 
like  that  found  in  Maryland;  in  another,  it  may 
be  the  so-called  city-county  organization;  in  a 
third,  it  may  be  a  semi-county  unit  similar  to  diat 
in  Alabama;  while  a  less  highly  centralized  or¬ 
ganization,  like  that  in  Ohio,  may  be  preferable 
for  other  situations. 

Even  such  larger  units  of  cooperation  for  the 
education  of  rural  children  will  need  state  suf^rt 
to  make  them  most  effective.  We  have,  during 
recent  years,  become  familiar  with  various  devices 
for  giving  special  aid  to  the  rural  areas.  There 
is  aid  for  weak  districts,  for  consolidation,  for 
transportation,  for  well-trained  teachers  in  one- 
room  schools,  for  longer  tenure  in  small  schools, 
and  the  like.  These  are  all  useful.  Very  re¬ 
cently,  however,  some  states  have  put  into  effect 
a  comprehensive  plan  of  state  educational  finance 
that  is  more  than  a  mere  palliative.  For  example. 
New  York  state  now  allows  a  one- room  school  the 
difference  between  $1,500  (the  amount  considered 
recessary  to  maintain  a  reasonably  good  school) 
and  the  income  from  a  4-mill  tax.  In  this  way 
such  a  district  is  assured  of  a  respectable  school  at 
a  reasonable  tax  rate.  In  centralized  schools. 
New  York  pays  one-half  the  cost  of  transpor¬ 
tation.  one-fourth  the  cost  of  the  building  (as 
approved  by  the  state),  and  an  equalization  quota 
that,  with  other  forms  of  aid,  enables  the  average 
central  district  to  maintain  a  reasonably  good 
school  at  or  near  a  5-mill  levy.  The  state-aid  sys¬ 
tem  is  actually  much  more  complicated  than  these 
statements  suggest,  but  some  idea  of  the  plan  is 
given. 

These  are  examples  of  the  type  of  educational 
problem  that  the  rural  areas  face.  We  cannot 
secure  the  various  reforms  that  will  solve  these 
problems  until  the  rural  people  themselves  under¬ 
stand  what  is  needed.  This  calls  for  leadership. 
While  much  of  this  leadership  responsibility  na¬ 
turally  falls  upon  county  and  village  superinten- 
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Northwest  Wonderland 


Go  independently  ...  or  join  a  fun  filled  all> 
expense  tour,  with  expert  guides,  jolly  com¬ 
panions  j .  .  all  the  Pacific  Northwest’s  wonder 
places  included.  Just  like  a  big  house  party. 
Summer  fares  to  Adventure  Land  are  low. 

No  end  of  sights  to  see,  things  to  do,  emotions 
to  feel:  Yellowstone  Park,  thru  thrilling  new 
Gallatin  Gateway  (170-mile  motor  trip  —  no 
extra  cost);  Montana  dude  ranches;  Spokane’s 
Inland  Empire;  glacier -gripped  Mt.  Rainier; 
inspiring  Mt.  Baker;  Seattle,  Tacoma,  adven¬ 
ture  ports;  Pacific  Ocean  Beaches;  Olympic 
Peninsula,  America’s  wildest  frontier;  Puget 
Sound  cruises  to  Old  English  Victoria,  Van¬ 
couver,  on  to  Alaska.  Return  via  Portland, 
California,  Colorada 

By  all  means,  include  the  Pacific  Northwest  on 
your  way  to  the  N.  E.  A.  Tell  us  the  time  and 
money  available  and  let  us  help  you  plan. 

A.  H.  Murphy,  Generml  Agent 
1404-5  Fidelity  Philadelphia  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  P& 
G.  L.  Cobb,  General  Agent 
547  Fifth  Ave.  (at  45th  St),  New  York,  N.  Y.  i»i.tD 


XMe  Scentcaily 

StMpreme  Trtait  o/  f  Ae  lVea» 

OEiYllPlAIV 

Roller  -  bearing  Queen  of  Transcontinental 
Trains.  A  new  sensation  in  riding  ease —  jolt¬ 
less,  jarless,  sootless,  cinderless.  Yon  glide 
over  the  Belts,  Rockies,  Bitter  Roots,  Cascades 
by  daylight  Open  observation  cars.  Meals  by 
Broadway-famed  Rector. 

There’s  only  one  Olympian! 


ELECTRIFIED  OVER  THE  ROCKIES 


MILWAUKEE 


TO  THE  SEA 
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On  Your  Way  to  the 


Los  Angeles— June  28>July  4 

See  the  Best  of  the  West 

STOPOVCR  ANYWHERE 

Go  via  Oldest  America 
Return  via  Scenic  Colorado 

and  attend  the 

WORLD  FEDERATION  OF  EDUCATION 
CONVENTION  AT 
DENVER— JULY  27-AUGUST  1 
One  Round  Trip  Fare 
Through  Service— Both  Directions 
SUPER-SERVICE  TRAINS 
Kvery  Trovet  Luxury— No  Extra  Faro 

ROCK  ISLAND 

THE  ROAD  OF  VNVSVAL  SERViCE  wioD 
For  4ie9€riptive  literature  and  details  trrite 
P.W.  Juhnslc»n,G.A.P.D.  Lincoln  Burgher^D.P.A. 
Rock  Island  Lines  or  Rock  Island  Lines 
Knickerbocker  Bldg.  1204  Fidelity- 

Broadwav  and  42nd  St.  PhiladelphiaTrust  Bldg. 
ISVw  Yc»rk.  N.  Y.  Philadelphia*  Pa. 


DE  LUXE  TOUR 
TO  THE  N.E.A. 

All  Expenses — Personally  Conducted 

JUNE  24  to  JULY  29.  1931 

13,500  miles  through  the 

UNITED  STATES.  CANADA 
and  ALASKA 

Membership  in  this  tour  is  open,  not  only  to 
members  of  the  Teaching  Profession  and 
others  connected  with  Boards  of  Education, 
but  any  of  your  friends  or  relatives  may  like¬ 
wise  join.  The  number  of  people  to  go  on 
this  trip  will  he  limited,  and  we  therefor  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  make  your  reservations  as  soon 
as  possible.  Price  of  Tour  $600.00. 

For  Further  Information  Write  to  the 
Elizabeth  Teachers’  Association 
Clifton  J.  Hopf,  President 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 


dents,  principals,  and  supervisors,  the  teacher  her¬ 
self  has  a  very  important  responsibility.  ( I  )  A 
first-class  job  of  teaching  is  perhaps  the  best  way 
to  show  citizens  that  all  these  sums  that  have  been 
expended  during  the  last  decade  are  justified.  I 
wish  I  had  space  to  describe  a  few  cases  where 
good  teaching  has  made  the  community  aware  of 
the  possibility  of  a  really  functional  type  of  small 
school.  (2)  An  understanding  of  the  social  and 
economic  problems  of  the  rural  community  will 
not  cniy  enable  the  teacher  to  judge  the  needs  of 
her  pupils  but  will  bring  her  into  sympathetic  un- 
der^tanding  with  adults.  (3)  If  the  teacher  has 
a  vision  of  modern  education  and  of  the  facilities 
noeded  to  make  that  vision  effective,  she  can  b 
her  bcidental  contacts  with  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  pass  on  something  of  it.  Much  of  this 
may  best  be  done  indirectly,  and  little  of  high- 
pressure  salesmanship  is  necessary  or  desirable. 
Performance,  sincerity  and  common  sense  are  the 
esse'tial  requireirents. 

If  w:  Icok  ahead  now  and  lay  out  a  program 
intelligently,  we  may  hope  to  secure  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  rural  schools  as  soon  as  these  difficult  times 
are  past. 


Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 

Home  Econorrics  Schools  Teach  Fallacy  of 
Hit-or-Miss  Home-Management 
Methods 

The  difference  between  trusting  to  luck  and 
planning  ahead  in  spending  the  family  income, 
what  to  consider  in  planning  and  bu3nng  house  fur¬ 
nishings,  the  relation  of  science  to  home  manage¬ 
ment  and  child  care  and  training,  and  how  to  buy 
the  family  food  and  clothing,  are  among  the  sub¬ 
jects  which  girls  and  women — I  74,500  of  them 
to  be  exact — were  studying  b  vocational  home 
economics  schools  throughout  the  country  in  1930. 

"While  we  are  interested  in  the  numerical 
growth  of  vocational  home  economics  classes  in 
this  country,”  says  Adelaide  S.  Baylor,  chief  of 
the  home  economics  education  service.  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  "our  principal 
satisfaction  arises  from  the  fact  that  this  increase 
shows  that  mothers  are  awaking  to  the  need  for  the 
training  of  their  daughters  in  home-making  pursuits 
covered  in  the  vocational  home  economics  courses, 
and  that  in  addition  women  already  managing 
homes  of  their  own  are  anxious  to  take  training 
which  will  make  them  better  managers.” 

The  enrollment  in  home  economics  schools  b 
1 930  increased  1  3  per  cent  over  the  enrollment  b 
1929.  The  2,769  centers  in  which  home  eco- 
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nomics  was  being  taught  in  1930  required  the 
services  of  4,960  teachers. 

"The  practicality  of  our  home  economics 
courses,”  said  Miss  Baylor,  “will  be  more  readily 
understood  when  it  is  realized  that  our  students 
carry  out  in  their  homes,  projects  in  which  they 
receive  correlated  instruction  in  the  classroom. 
Their  homes  are  their  laboratories,  in  other  words. 
The  project  and  instruction  work  is  carried  on  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  the  course  a  delight  instead 
of  a  burden  to  the  student.  Examples  of  remark¬ 
able  imp^o^enaents  in  the  furnishings,  business 
management,  and  food  habits  of  homes,  as  a 
result  of  training  received  by  the  mothers  or  daugh¬ 
ters,  are  on  record  in  the  files  of  home  economics 
vocaticnal  schools  in  every  section  of  the  country. 

“In  one  State  alone — ^Texas — over  8,500  home 
projects  all  representing  activities  related  directly 
to  the  home  and  family  life,  were  conducted  in 
1930.” 


National' Survey  of  School  Finance 

A  four-year  national  survey  of  the  school  tax 
dollar  will  be  launched  on  July  1,  1931,  by  the 
Office  of  Education  of  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior  at  Washington. 

Ihe  survey,  which  will  be  known  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Sur^ey  of  School  Finance,  was  authorized 
by  the  last  Congress. 

Announcement  of  the  launching  of  the  survey 
was  made  by  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  in  connection  with  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Paul  R.  Mort  of  Teachers’  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  as  associate  director  of  the 
sur\ey  in  active  charge  of  the  study.  William 
John  Cooper,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  will  be  director  of  the  sur\ey. 

Expenditures  for  public  elementary,  secondary, 
and  higher  education  in  the  United  States  now 
total  $2,450,000,000  annually.  The  National 
Survey  of  School  Finance  is  expected  to  produce 
comparathe  information  on  sources  and  uses  of 
these  funds  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demand  by 
State  legislatures,  school  officials,  and  school 
boards  for  authoritative  data.  Although  statistics 
on  school  finance  have  been  collected  by  the  Office 
of  Education  since  its  creation  in  1867,  variations 
of  accounting,  assessment  of  properties  and  kinds  of 
taxes  levied  in  States  and  cities  have  given  rise  to 
many  puzzling  questions  which  can  only  be 
answered  by  such  a  survey  as  that  now  planned. 

Congress  authorized  the  National  Survey  of 
School  Finance  to  be  made  at  a  cost  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $350,000.  For  the  fiscal  year  begiiming 
July  1,  1931,  $50,000  has  been  made  available. 


MAIN  STREET 


—take  the  romantic  all  sea  route  to  or  from 


California 

3000  miles  across  the  country  from  coast  to  coast! 
One  mile  is  pretty  much  like  anotherl  200  good- 
sized  cities — all,  more  or  less,  on  the  same  pattern. 
Why  not  get  off  Main  Street  for  13  glorious  days 
when  you  travel  between  New  York  and  California? 
Drop  into  Havana,  the  Caribbean's  capital  of  pleas¬ 
ure  ...  go  through  the  stupendous  Panama  Canal, 
...  hold  your  breath  at  the  beauty  of  tropical  skies! 
Fortnightly  sailings,  by  new,  electric  liners — Cali- 
fomiOf  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania — tbe  largest, 
fastest,  finest  ships  in  internmastal  service.  Com¬ 
fortable,  convenient,  economical  arrangements  for 
family  parties. 

REDUCED  SUMMER  FARES 

Efftctivm  wmthomnd  April  I ;  Eatibound  April  16 

Ask  about  special  Water  and  Rail  round  trips  to 
California  from  home  town  back  to  home  town. 


Havana  tours- 

Ideal  CoBDectkma— National 

9*<l«y  oil  cxpenM  in* 

Eiiucatioa  Asaociation 

Cooveotion 

▼ana  aad  return  bf 

Jano  28 — July  4 

PanaiM  Paci6c  Liner. 

Round  Tripa:  One  way  water. 

Aak  tor  folder. 

One  way  rail. 

Apply  to  iVo.  J  Broadway,  Now  York;  460  Markot 
Stremt,  San  FfaneUco;  omr  offiew  aUawharo  or 
authoriaad  S,  S.  or  R.  R,  agmntt. 


fanama  facific  Ijpe 

*  ALL  NEW  STEAMERS  * 

INTtttNATIONAl  MIRCAWTILE  ~MAmNt  COMPANY 


L- 
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It  IS  expected  that  $IUU,UUU  per  year  will  be 
appropriated  for  the  following  three  years. 

Professor  Mort  will  be  assisted  in  the  making 
of  the  survey  by  a  temporary  staff  of  tax  experts 
and  specialists  in  school  finance  who  will  be  re¬ 
cruited  from  the  colleges  and  from  State  finance 
and  education  departments.  He  will  also  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  board  of  expert  consultants  and  ad¬ 
visory  committees,  members  of  which  will  be 
named  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Authorization  for  a  national  survey  of  school 
finance  was  recommended  to  Congress  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  Cooper  when  recent  investigations  revealed 
that  finance  is  the  outstanding  school  problem 
be 'ore  State  legislatures  and  State  school  officials. 
Eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  school  legislation  bills 
in  the  States  during  the  last  two  years  dealt  with 
one  aspect  or  another  of  school  finance. 

“School  officials  are  frequently  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether  to  support  or  oppose  ‘tax  reform’  because 
they  have  no  data  relating  to  the  possible  effect  on 
school  revenues,”  declared  Commissioner  Cooper. 
“It  is  important  that  both  school  boards  and  the 
public  know  what  such  effects  are  likely  to  be.” 

Investigation  of  school  finance  was  urged  by 
the  National  Education  Association,  the  National 
Council  of  State  Superintendents  and  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Education,  and  other  educational  or¬ 
ganizations  as  the  next  national  educational  survey 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Education. 

TTie  National  Survey  of  School  Finance  will 
he  the  third  national  survey  under  way  in  the 
Office  of  Education.  The  National  Survey  of 
Secondary  Education  (high  schools)  will  enter 
its  third  and  final  year  beginning  July  1.  The 
National  Survey  of  the  Education  of  Teachers  is 
completing  its  first  year  of  work  and  is  now  re¬ 
ceiving  questionnaires  answered  by  more  than  half 
a  million  American  public  school  teachers. 

The  findings  of  these  national  surveys  will  con¬ 
sist  of  an  orderly  organization  of  the  statistics  and 
information  collected,  virtually  an  Inventory  of 
some  particular  phase  of  American  education. 
When  the  findings  are  available  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  will  welcome  invitations  to  him  from 
leading  universities  and  educational  organizations 
to  call  conferences  of  field-workers,  college  pro¬ 
fessors,  deans  of  education,  and  administrators 
concerned  with  the  particular  phase  of  education 
studied.  Commissioner  Cooper  has  already  re¬ 
ceived  numerous  invitations  to  hold  conferences  on 
secondary  education  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
secondary  education  survey.  Findings  of  the  na¬ 
tional  studies  will  be  used  at  these  regional  con¬ 
ferences  by  local  educators  to  re-e'vamine  their  local 
problems  and  progress  in  the  light  of  the  new  data. 


It's  Good  Business 

to  stop  where  Business  is  Good  I 


yov  ll  find  extra 
value  in  everything 
at  New  York’s  most 
successful  hotel 


2,500  rooms.  Radio,  tub, 
shower,  circulating  ice 
water,  Servidor  in  every 
room.  Elxtra  Value! 

Every  room  an  outside  room  —  and  85%  of 
them  priced  at  $3.50  to  $5.00.  Elxtra  Value! 
116  new  sample  rooms.  Four  popular  price 
restaurants,  including  a  "speed  counter" 
Coffee  Shop — with  food  that  is  the  talk  of  the 
town. 

The  overw  helming  success  of  the  Hotel  New 
Yorker  is  not  built  upon  low  rates  alone;  it 
is  built  upon  BIGGER  AND  BETTER  VALUE.  Come 
and  get  it !  E.  T.  l.AWl.ESS, 

m  Kesldent  Manaicer 


^New  York’s  Most  Popular  Hotel 
34th  Str»’el  at  8th  Avenue,  New  York 
RALPH  HITZ  •  Managing  Director 
Chicago  Office;  77  West  Washington  Street 


The  Stacy-Trent  Hotel 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 
TRENTON’S  FINEST.  HOTEL 

Absolutely  Fireproof 


WO  ROOMS  ;;  300  BATHS 

THE  STACY-TRENT 

extends  a  cordial  rvelcome  to  teachers 
to  visit  Historical  Trenton 

"The  Cradle  of  American  History" 


LOUIS  W.  PARSONS 
Manager 
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EUROPE 


ALL.  EXPENSES 

Price  deflation  hlte  trarel.  IR  All 
Kxpenae  tours.  New  Tourist  CsUn 
ships.  S7.80  s  day  corers  ereiT- 
thinf,  liotels,  mesla.  sichtseeint, 
tips.  Most  SrnsstionsI  TrsTel 
Value  erer  offered.  lendforbookM. 


VACATION  CLUB.  lae. 


IWO  Firth  Avewue 


New  Ywrk 


UNIVERSITY 

^s.STVMNT  TOIJKS 


’•EUROPE 


•CMM.  •r  PMIBMIV  TB  A7n  (Ml 

IM  mAar  stbut  n.  v.  c. 


Reckeation 

©1931 


c 


Tours  to  Europe 


new  conception  of  orfionbed  iimI' 
Book/ef  CS  Mis  the  story 
FRANCO -BELGIQUE  TOURS  CO.,  lac. 

»1  Filth  Aecaue  New  Yetk,  N.  Y. 


3 


ALL  eXBBMSiS  ^  03  ^  O  SBA  AND  LAND 

:  FIVE  COUNTRIES  k 

^  Becoine  acquainted  with  our  amazins  travel  values.  We  ^ 
^  specialize  in  economical  European  Tours  for  the  intellec-  ^ 
^  tual  elite.  CUNARD  Suprcmacyl  14,000  satisfied  suests.  ^ 

►  STUDENTS  TRAVEL  CLUB  T 

^  551  Fifth  AvOvKY.  Write  for  RooUot  T 


Visit  E  U  R  O  P  E— 1931— with  the 

Universities  of  Belgium 

Non-Profit  Unapproachably 

Touro  I.OST  Prlreo 

Write  BENJ.  W.  VAN  RIPER.  Ph.D. 

For  American  Repreaentative 

Booklet  Rockford,  llllnola 


EUROPE— 8  COUNTRIES 

£535  by  motor,  tally-ho,  amuntain  railway, 

“*•'•**  Sondola,  train  arw  rieamcr  throu^  eight  coun- 
tiics.  Eaccllent  accosusodationt  everywhere.  Write  Tcachen 
Travel  Dept  for  illustrated  booklet 

TEMPLE  TOURS 

350  Madison  Avonuo,  Now  York 


the 

Santa  Fe 

is  the  only  raOway 
under  one  management 
**all  the  tcaj”  between 

Chicago 

and 

California 


En  route  over  the  Santa  Fe  to 
or  from  the  N.  E.  A.  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Los  Angeles  June  28th 
to  July  4th,  stopovers  should 
be  arranged  as  follows: 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo. 

Old  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 
Petrified  Forest  Detour, 
Arizona 

Grand  Canyon  National 
Park. 

Fred  Harvey  meal  serviee  on  the 
Santa  Fe  — another  exclusive 
feature. 

Santa  Fe  service  is  also  available 
to  delegates  and  others  attending 
the  Fourth  Biennial  convention  of 
the  World  Federation  of  Educa¬ 
tion  Associations  at  Denver,  July 
27th  to  August  Ist. 

For  dotmils  •crltw  or  emit 
B.  P.  BURNBTT 
Oen.  AKent,  Paaa.  Dept. 

SANTA  FE  RT. 

!•(  Fifth  Ave..  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 

Phone:  Vanderbilt  S-3791 
or 

O.  C.  DILLARD 
Dlat.  Pass.  Agent 
SANTA  FE  RT. 

801  Finance  Building 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Phonea:  RIttenhouse  1484-8 
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NEW  YORK 

hotels  located  on 


WASfflNGTON  SQUARE 
and  GRAMERCY  PARK 

Charming  hotels  in  two  of  New 
York's  delightful  old  residential 
sections.  Busses  and  street  cars 
to  any  part  of  city.  Also  subways. 

Single  Rooms,  per  day  .  from  $2 

Shared  Accommodations,  per  day,  per 
person . from  8  J^.50 

Single  Room,  bath  and  all  meals  one 
person,  per  WEEK  .  .  from  ^25 


Hotel  Judson,  Washington  Square,  South 
Hotel  Holley,  W  ashington  Square,  West 
Hotel  Earle,  Washington,  Square,  N.  W. 
Hotel  Van  Rensselaer,  17  East  11th  Street 
Hotel  Irving,  Gramercy  Park,  South 
Hotel  LeMarquis  12  East  Slst  Street 

Knott  Service  Bureau,  103  Waveriy 
Place,  New  York  TtUpkou*.  SP*lut  7-USt 


HOTEL  DENNIS 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

**The  Premier  Hotel  of  the 
Jersey  Coast" 

The  Real  joy  of  visiting  in  Atlantic 
Cky  is  to  select  a  hotel  directly  on 
the  ocean  front  with  ample  sun  decks 
and  attractively  furnished  solariums 
with  Vita  Glass  Windows. 

American  Plan 
Reasonable  Rates 
Fireproof  Garage 


Garden  Terrace  and  Unobstructed 
Ocean  View 

WALTER  J.  BUZBY,  Inc.  * 


Motor  to  Los  Angeles 

Continued  from  page  17 

route,  and  last,  but  not  least,  will  call  attention  to 
points  of  natural  and  historical  interest,  which 
most  naturally  will  help  to  make  their  transcontin¬ 
ental  journey  more  enjoyable.  Upon  their  arrival 
in  California,  our  License  Department  will  deem 
it  a  pleasure  to  provide  them  with  non-resident 
permits  without  charge.  This  permit  is  required 
of  all  out-of-state  cars  which  are  operated  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

“Furthermore,  all  other  departments  in  our  or¬ 
ganization  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  these  visitors 
while  guests  in  Southern  California.  However, 
we  can  not  furnish  free  tow  car  service,  as  we  do 
to  our  members. 

“Should  they  desire  to  ship  their  cars  from  the 
East  to  California,  or  drive  to  Cali'^ornia  and  ship 
back,  either  by  rail  or  water,  our  Forwarding  De¬ 
partment  will  be  most  happy  to  take  care  of  the 
details,  including  taking  delivery  of  the  car  from 
the  railroad  or  steamship  company  and  having 
gasoline  and  water,  etc.,  put  in  the  car  and  then 
deliver  the  car  to  headquarters  at  Adams  and 
Figueroa  Streets  for  the  visitors,  all  for  no  charge 
other  than  the  actual  costs. 

“Incidentally,  due  to  the  fact  that  these  ship¬ 
ments  can  often  be  consolidated  with  similar  ship¬ 
ments,  a  material  saving  can  be  effected  in  the 
transportation  costs. 

“Summing  up  this  matter,  the  Automobile  Club 
of  Southern  California  will  deem  it  a  pleasure  to 
extend  to  members  of  the  National  Education 
Association  attending  the  1931  Convention  in  Lot 
Angeles,  the  same  services,  with  the  one  exception 
mentioned,  i.  e.,  free  towing  service,  extended  to 
its  own  members.” 

Los  Angeles  N,  E.  A.  Convention 
Executive  and  Finance  Committee, 
W.  C.  Conrad,  Chairman, 

Assistant  Superintendent, 

Los  Angeles  Citjf  Schools. 


Elizabeth  Teachers’  Association 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Elizabeth  Teachers* 
Association  Miss  Helen  Manship  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  School  was  elected  president.  Mr.  Clifton  J. 
Hopf,  the  retiring  president,  was  presented  with 
a  life  membership  in  the  National  Education 
Association.  Plans  have  been  completed  for  a 
testimonial  dinner  in  honor  of  Mr.  John  E. 
Schmidlin,  retiring  supervisor  of  physical  education. 
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A  Seashore  Holiday  at  the 


MONTEREY  HOTEL 


ON  BEACH  AND  BOARDWALK^ 

a£  ASBURY  PARK-  -  N.J 


Why  not  take  a  holiday,  or  a  week  end, 
at  the  seashore,  where  scenes  and  atmos¬ 
phere  are  so  diverting  and  so  delightfully 
different  any  time  of  year.  Each  season 
— spring,  summer,  fall  or  winter — has  its 
own  distinctive  attractions. 

The  Monterey  is  a  fine  modern  hotel,  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  Boardwalk,  open  all  the  year 
and  the  popular  retreat  at  all  seasons  of 
professional  men  and  women  who  know 
the  value  of  changes  of  scene  and  en- 
vironmert. 

Bates  Are  Surprisingly  Low! 
fVrile  Now  lor  anp  Information  poa  desire 

SHERMAN  DENNIS.  Manager 
Telephone  Asbury  Park  1600 


MODERATE  RATES 


\ 
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Summer  Session 


July  7  to 
August  IS 


University 


ISurlin^ton 

1-Like-  Chimpliln 


VERMONT 


Courses  for  graduate  students, 
undergraduates,  teachers  desiring 
cerliGcalion  credit.  Elzcellenl  opportuni- 
lies  for  telf-improvement.  City  con¬ 
veniences  combined  with  advantages  of 
outdoor  life  near  L  ake  Chsunplain,  Green 
Mountains  and  Adirondacks.  Lake  and 
mountain  excursions  under  University  di¬ 
rection.  Illustrated  catalog  on  request. 
^  Enrollment  limited  to  one  thousand. 

BKNIVETT  C.  DOUGLASS 
11  Director  of  Siinimcr  Sesnion 

. —  BurllBston,  Vt. 


PLAN  YOUR  VACATION  NOW 

Silver  Bay 


**Cainp««  Silver  Say  Sdiool  For  Soyt**  a  JtjgM 

VACATION 

CONFERENCE 

Silver  Soy-ow-toke  George,  N.Y. 

AUGUST  1*^  TO  14»" 

Combines  ASUNDANT-  RECREATION  with 
Informative  Lectures  —  Group  Discussions  and 
Delightful  Entertainment 

Guest  Speakers  and  Artists  t 
Prof.  Frank  J.  Pickell,  Sup’t.  Schools,  Mont¬ 
clair;  Dr.  Arvie  Eldred,  Sec’y,  N.  Y.  State 
Teachers’  Ass’n;  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Wiley,  Ass't 
Comm.  Educ.,  N.  Y.  State;  Rev.  J.  Ernest 
James,  B.D.,  of  London;  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt;  Rt.  Rev.  Ernest  M.  Stires;  Captain 
Richmond  Pearson  Hobson:  Colonel  Raymond 
Robins:  Mr.  Gifford  Gordon,  of  Australia:  J. 
Thurston  Noe,  Organist,  Wanamakers,  N.  Y.; 
Double  Quartet  from  the  W’estminster  Church 
Choir,  Ithaca. 

$^#\and  FOR  2  WEEKS 
up  wMi  Room  end  Board 

RESERVATIONS  MADE  NOW 
Registration  Fea  $3.00 

Address  t  Dr.  Thornton  B.  Penfleld,  Chairmen, 
347  Madison  Avonuo  ...  Now  York  City 


Professional  Relationships  Among  Teachers 

Continued  from  page  35 

however,  must  Icok  after  the  needs  of  the  school 
system  as  a  whole,  and  their  work,  after  all.  lies 
rather  in  a  co-ordination  of  the  efforts  of  the  many 
so  that  the  school  system  as  a  whole  may  advance 
somewhat  evenly  toward  the  desired  goal.  For 
all  close  and  immediate  supervision  the  unit  must 
of  necessity  be  the  individual  school,  and  the 
principal  of  each  occupies  a  key  position.  “As  is 
the  principal,  so  is  the  school,'*  is  a  far  truer  state¬ 
ment  than  the  oft-repeated  and  similar  one  referring 
to  the  teacher.  As  the  superintendent  of  schools 
gives  tone  and  character  and  professional  impulse 
to  the  whole  school  system,  so  the  school  principal 
imparts  tone  and  character  and  professional  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  the  school  under  his,  or  her  control. 
Whatever  he,  or  she,  is  in  knowledge  and  interest, 
professional  insight,  and  qualities  of  leadership 
the  school  takes  on  as  its  evident  characteristic; 
what  he,  or  she.  is  not  the  school  usually  shows. 
The  position  of  school  principal  is  one  of  the  largest 
importance,  and  calls  for  special  qualities.  The 
fate  of  any  professional  policy,  in  so  far  as  his 
school  is  concerned,  lies  largely  in  his  hands,  and 
he  must  not  forget  that  he  represents  the  administra¬ 
tion  in  the  conduct  of  his  particular  school.  Still 
more,  he  must  so  sense  the  needs  of  the  position  that 
he  can  carry  on  largely  independently.  Accurate 
professional  knowledge,  cleai  educational  insight, 
superior  instructional  skill,  ability  in  professional 
leadership,  and  good  human  understanding  are 
qualities  much  in  demand.  The  mere  fact  that 
effective  school  supervision  is  so  predominately 
personal  in  its  nature  and  methods,  and  must  deal 
so  closely  with  intensely  human  factors,  gives  to 
the  office  and  work  of  the  school  principal  large 
potential  importance. 

The  professional  supervision  of  teachers  means 
help,  encouragement,  support,  stimulus  to  endeavor, 
the  awakening  of  latent  capacity,  and  renewed 
enthusiasm,  rather  than  inspection,  criticism,  the 
enforcing  of  obedience  to  uniform  rules  and 
plans,  or  the  checking  up  and  percenting  of 
work  to  see  if  it  tallies  with  the  course  of 
study  laid  down.  The  underlying  purpose  of 
supervision  is  to  break  up  such  lock-step  tendencies, 
to  extend  liberty  of  action  to  teachers  so  far  as 
they  may  be  able  to  use  liberty,  intelligently,  to 
place  a  premium  on  individual  initiative,  to  he'p 
to  devise  and  evaluate  new  instructional  procedures, 
and  to  Infuse  a  body  of  teachers  with  such  concepts 
as  to  the  purposes  and  means  and  ends  of  education 
as  will  lift  their  daily  work  above  the  details  and 
grind  that  so  often  characterize  schoolroom  in- 
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IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  SUSQUEHANNA  VALLEY 


ucknell  University 

Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 

SUMMER  SESSION 

JULY  6  TO  AUGUST  14 

Exceptional  Opportunities  in  Education 
for  Teachers  in  Service 

Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Courses 
Excellent  Dormitories — Beautiful  Campus 
Special  Courses  for  Teachers 
Observation  and  Demonstration  School 
Field  Courses  in  Soence 
Tuition.  Board  and  Room  at  Reasonable  Rates 

For  additional  information  address 

JOHN  H.  EISENHAUER 

Director  of  the  Summer  Sesuon,  Buc^nell  Unhersity,  Lewisburg,  Penna. 


RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY 

THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

SUMMER  SESSION 

JUNE  29  —  AUGUST  7  —  SIX  WEEKS 


ART  AND  DRAWING 
EDUCATION 
MANUAL.  TRAINING 
JOURNALISM 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 
MUSIC 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 


AGRICULTURE 

BOTANY 

CHEMISTRY 


ENGLISH 

GEOGRAPHY 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 


MATHEMATICS 

PHYSICS 

ZOOLOGY 


The  FacultY  is  ma<le  up  of  Professors  from  Rutgers  and  other  Universities  and 
Specialists  in  their  Respective  Fields 

Special  Course  in  Public  Health  in  Co-operation  with  State  Department  of  Health 

Special  Courses  in  Clinical  Phychology  at  Vineland.  N.  J..  Training  School,  in 
co-operation  with  Rutgers  University 

For  Complete  Information  Address 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

Rutgers  University  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL 

July  6th  to  August  15th 

Home  Economics 

Special  courses  in  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Dietetics  and  Teacher 
T  raining. 

Library  Science 

A  six  weeks’  course  for  School 
Librarians  and  Teachers  in 
charge  of  School  Libraries. 

Drexel  Institute 

Philadelphia 


RIDER  COLLEGE 

Sound  Instruction 

Recognized  Degrees 

Placement  Service 

College  Activities 


WSITE  FOB  CATALOG 
Founded  1865  Trenton,  K.  J. 


GREAT  NORTHERN  HOTEL 

state  Teachers  Aaa’ns  lleadqnartera 
Convenient  to  Railroads,  Shops,  Theatres, 
etc.  Presentation  of  this  ad  will  entitla 
bearer  to  special  reduced  ratee. 

Dearborn  Street  and  Jackaon  Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


qi 
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J  ROPE  P/i/s 

d 

struction  and  make  of  it  a  work  that  seems  truly 
great  and  worth  while  in  the  eyes  of  the  teaching 
staff. 

Effective  and  helpful  school  supervision,  then, 
calls  for  a  co-operative  effort  between  the  teacher  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  principal  and  supervisor  on 
the  other.  A  relationship  of  boss  and  bossed  can 
never  produce  the  best  results.  Our  teachers  to¬ 
day  possess  to  much  mtelligence  and  professional 
capacity  to  thrive  under  such  a  form  of  oversight 
and  control.  Instead,  the  primacy  of  the  teacher 
in  her  classroom  must  be  accepted  as  a  starting 
point  for  supervisory  service,  and  the  training  and 
ability  of  the  teacher  must  be  appealed  to  and  made 
use  of.  The  principal  and  supervisor  and  the 
classroom  teacher  should  be  engaged,  co-opera¬ 
tively,  in  whatever  type  of  studies  or  undertakings 
may  seem  likely  to  result  in  an  improvement  of 
teaching  technique  and  instructional  skill,  each 
helping  the  other  and  each  sharing  in  the  final 
result.  Teacher,  principal,  supervisor,  and  super¬ 
intendent  all  represent  merely  different  factors  in 
a  single  undertaking,  and  the  best  results  will 
always  be  obtained  where  there  is  mutual  under¬ 
standing  as  to  aims  and  purposes,  helpful  co¬ 
operation  as  to  means  and  effort,  a  pooling  of 
results,  and  a  clear  recognition  on  the  part  of  all 
that  each  has  an  important  part  to  play.  Relation¬ 
ships  framed  on  any  other  basis  are  more  likely 
to  lead  to  competetive  than  to  co-operative  effort. 


Cyrus  VanDolah,  President  of  the  Delaware 
Township  Board  of  Education  of  Hunterdon 
County,  has  one  of  the  longest  periods  of  service 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  as  a  member  of  a 
Board  of  Education.  The  official  records  show 
that  Mr.  VanDolah  was  a  school  trustee  under 
the  old  district  system  from  1877  to  1894  and 
during  fourteen  years  of  this  time  was  District 
Clerk.  From  1908  to  the  present  time  he  has 
continually  served  as  a  member  of  the  Delaware 
Ibwnship  Board  of  Education  and  for  twenty 
years  has  been  President  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Mr.  VanDolah  also  has  the  unique  dis¬ 
tinction  of  serving  in  a  district  in  which  one  of  the 
schools,  the  VanDolah  School,  is  named  for  his 
family.  The  total  service  of  Mr.  VanDolah 
covers  forty  years,  all  of  which  has  been  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  where  he  now  resides  and 
where  his  family  settled  in  pre-Revolutionary  days. 

During  these  years  of  service,  Mr.  VanDolah 
has  witnessed  many  changes  in  school  procedure 
and  has  consistently  been  progressive  in  his  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  establishment  of  a  better  school 
system. 
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WHY  GO  OUTSIDE 


of  your  profession  for  healdi  and  accident  protection,  when  the 

Teachers  Protective  Union 

an  Organization  byf  teachers  for  teachers 
provides  the  best  and  cheapest  protection  obtainable  anywhere. 

Tkeac  Fcatwea  C^nuBCBd  TheauelTM— 

1.  Lowest  cost. 

2.  Largest  field  of  coverage. 

3.  Covers  Sickness,  Accident  and  Quarantine. 

4.  Covers  all  fornm  of  Sickness  and  Accident. 

6.  Kon-cancellable  at  will  of  Officers. 

C.  May  be  continued  if  you  marry  or  retire. 

Note  This  Record  ef  Sei  ties 

Paid  to  teachers  in  1830.  3207,7X9.10.  • 

Paid  since  organisation  (1912),  $1,600,269.27. 

Assets  of  over  Oae-half  MUlloa  flollars. 

Paid  to  New  Jersey  teachers,  1930,  $45,969.57. 

All  teachers  need  health  and  accident  protection,  as  an  aid  and 
comfort  when  salary  stops  and  expenses  mount. 

Why  look  farther?  Write  for  particulars.  No  obligation. 

Badevsed  by  Beards  ef  Bdaeatlem. 


TEACHEBS  PBOTECTIVE  UNION 

BRENBMAN  BLDG.,  LANCA8TBR,  PBNNA. 

Or.  713  8CHAFF  BLDG.,  PHILADBLPUIA,  PBNNA. 


HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

Keep  Textbooks  Dry  and  Clean 
Receive  all  the  Wear 
Reinforce  the  Elntire  Structure 
and  Save  Money  by  Saving  the  Books 
SAMPLES  FREE  * 

HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY 


Miles  C  Holden,  Pre$iJlent 


SpMNcnELD,  Massachusetts 


NOT  CHEAP  BOOKS 

/  BUT 

GOOD  BOOKS  CHEAP 

Everyone  Interested  in  placing  Library  or 
Classroom  Books  in  Elementary  Schools 
should  send  for  our  new 

BARGAIN  LIST 
POR  BLBMBNTART  SCHOOLS 
Of  course,  we  sell  books  cheap  for  any  School 
or  Library,  but  we  mention  this  Elemen* 
tary  List  in  particular  because  it  haa  Just 
come  off  the  press. 

BARNBS  and  NOBLE,  INC. 
Speelallats  In  Books  for  Schools, 
Colleges  and  Libraries  for  S7  years. 

76  Pifth  Avenae  New  Torfc.  N.  T. 


I^VERY  icieBce  teacher  prohit  directly,  in  better 
remits  end  lower  costs,  by  our  policy  of  mpply- 
bg  the  highest  quality  of  laboratory  apparatus  and 
mpplies  at  a  price  fair  to  both  school  and  dealer. 

Out  of  this  policy  springs  the  extraordinary  loyalty 
of  our  clientele. 

For  they  find  its  advantages  expressed  in  the  avail¬ 
ability,  dependability  and  durability  of  our  equip* 
nent. 

Write  lor  catalog  mentioning  this  journal. 

CENTRAL  SCIENTIFIC  COMPANY 

LABORATORY  SITPPLIBS  A  APPARATUS 
New  York — Boston — CHICAGO — Toronto 
Loo  Angeles 
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A  New  History 

for  Grade  "1" 

The  First  Three  Hundred 
Years  in  America 

h 

MARION  G.  CLARK 

Director  of  Elementary  Education 
Montclair,  Ne»  Jersey 

and 

WILBUR  FISK  GORDY 

Author  of  "History  of  the 
United  States,''^  etc. 

Teachers  will  enthusiastically  endorse 
this  new  book  as  one  which  completely 
covers  the  work  outlined  for  the  Fourth 
Year  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Mono¬ 
graph.  It  embodies  “all  the  best  from 
the  past,  and  all  that  the  present  ap¬ 
proves.” 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 

597  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


Two  New  and  Superior  Publication* 
which  offer  an  Exceptional  Appeal 
to  Teacher*  of  High  School  Engli*h 

BEACON  UGHTS  OF  LITERATURE 

Chunberlain  and  Ulcharda 

Provides  complete  literature  selections  for 
the  tirst  year  of  higrh  school,  covering  The 
Short  Story,  The  Novel,  The  Epic,  The  Ballad, 
American  Poetry,  The  Drama.  Exceptionally 
rich  in  introductory  materiaK  including  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  different  types  of  literature, 
sketches  and  biographies  of  the  authors,  and 
discussions  of  the  selections.  Has  many 
effective  exercises. 

Never  has  so  complete  a  selection,  so  at¬ 
tractively  bound,  been  offered  at  such  a  low 
price. 

ENGUSH  EXERCISES-DRILLS  AND  TESTS 

Grlffetk  aad  Walker 

An  exercise  book  for  detecting  and  elimi¬ 
nating  the  common  errors  of  spoken  and 
written  English.  Contains  drills  and  tests  on 
irramniar,  arateace  atructare,  puactuatioa, 
and  word  iiaage — sulUcient  for  one  year's 
work. 

Simple  !  Adaptable  !  Effective  !  Eco¬ 
nomical  ! 

A  Key  is  available  for  teachers’  use. 

I  Write  for  Coaiplete  Deacriptive  Matter  I 


IROQUOIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Home  Office — Syracaae,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Chicago  Atlaata  Dallaa 


An  Outline  for  the  Planning 
of  a  Unit 
B})  Bertha  M.  Rogers 

Primary  Supervisor,  Union,  N.  J. 

1.  A  logical  detailed  outline  of  all  subject 
matter  that  could  be  involved  in  the  activity. 
(This  is  for  enriching  the  cultural  background  of 
the  teacher  and  also  for  giving  the  opportunity  to 
the  teacher  for  surveying  the  field  for  possible 
problems  of  interest  to  children). 

2.  In  connection  with  ( I )  list  essential  facts 
that  children  should  know  as  a  result  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  that  may  furnish  the  basis  for  a  test.  (This  is 
for  calling  the  teacher’s  attention  to  relative  values 
among  facts). 

3.  In  connection  with  each  part  of  this  outline 
( I )  name  the  available  sources  for  children’s  re¬ 
search.  List  books,  pictures,  excursions,  e]q>eri- 
ments,  etc.  (This  is  for  determining  the  facta 
that  children  can  get  independently). 

4.  Indicate  clearly  the  ways  in  which  each 
source  will  be  used.  (This  is  for  ensuring  train¬ 
ing  in  habits  of  independent  study  such  as  the 
selection,  supplementation,  and  organization  of 
facts). 

3.  Select  from  ( I )  facts  that  may  give  rise 
to  the  approach. 

6.  List  from  (2)  possible  problems  of  large 
scope  around  which  children  may  sununarize  and 
which  will  be  worth  while  to  them. 

7.  Indicate  character  of  work  in  construction. 
(Consult  special  supervisors). 

8.  Indicate  character  of  creative  work.  (Con¬ 
sult  special  supervisors). 

9.  Indicate  the  possible  group  activities,  the 
number  in  each  group,  how  organized,  and  the 
number  of  groups  working  at  a  given  time.  (This 
is  for  making  provision  for  meeting  individual 
needs  and  for  trainings  in  cooperation). 

10.  Indicate  the  possible  discussions  and  the 
character  of  each  discussion.  (This  isyfor  giving 
opportunity  for  self  directed  effort  and  will  in¬ 
clude  plans  for  carrying  on  the  activities,  constnK- 
tive  criticisms  of  the  work  in  progress,  reports, 
etc.). 

1 1 .  Outline  the  correlations  of  subject  matter. 

12.  Indicate  other  units  that  may  grow  out  of 
this  study. 

1 3.  Outline  the  culminating  activity  in  detail. 

14.  Give  complete  bibliography  (author,  book, 
publisher)  for  teachers  and  children. 
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COMPTON’S  NEW 
CLASSROOM  EDITION 

16  Vol  umes 


No  "split-letters" — Every  letter 
complete  in  a  volume 

• 

Compton’s  was  first  to  chanse  the  inside  of  an 
encyclopedia.  Now  —  Compton’s  is  first  to 
change  the  outside.  A  new  arrangement  so 
different  it  is  revolutionary.  A  new  idea  that 
multiplies  Compton’s  usefulness  in  the  class¬ 
room.  The  diagrammatic  illustration  below 
tells  the  story.  Send  for  details  about  this 
16-Volume  edition.  See  why  educators  every¬ 
where  are  giving  it  a  preference  never  before 
accorded  a  reference  work. 

Diagram  below  shows  how  each  letter  is  com¬ 
plete  in  a  volume 


Pick  your  volume  by  the  top  guide-letter 

4  No  "Sp/lt-L«Hors"— Each  lottar  eoaplcw  In  on«  yolmnc. 
'  *  No  aoro  oooMlnt  oboot  the  volnao  in  which  a  topic  (olli. 
The  hctinnini  Icttor  oi  an  article  it  the  hoy  to  the  yolonio  In 
which  the  orticlo  it  (oond.  Widont  popil  oto-ranpo— a  thlr^ 
trade  pepil  now  can  vte  Coapton't  ea^. 

O  SlMt**n  hantly  volumes — Nowtiiiteen  pepilt  can  etc  the 
tet  Intteod  ol  ten.  Saaller  voleoMt,  eotier  to  handle  —  latt 
lonter. 

Q  index  in  Bach  of  Each  Voinme — Tern  to  the  Index  In  the 
VoieoM  vox  are  hoidint  and  yon  are  directed  to  the  exact 
pate  where  the  Infoneotion  toofht  to  to  he  loend. 

A  Subject. Outlines  la  Soparato  Voiunre  —  Volwne  tfacteen 
carrlet  the  Mibieet.«utlinet  and  ttedy-teidet  which  are  to 
helpfel  to  the  teacher  in  ioilowint  her  coerte  ol  itndy. 

F.  E.  COMPTON  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

COMPTON  BLDG.,  1000  N.  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISERS 
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Modern  demands 
in  Education 


Elementary  Schools 

Bolenius,  Primary  and  Intermediate 
Readers. 

Scott,  Congdon,  Pcet  and  Frazee, 

Open  Door  Language  Series. 

Stone,  Silent  Reading,  Grades  I- VI. 
Peet  and  Clapp,  Number  Games  and 
Stories. 

Perkins,  The  Twins  Series  (21  volumes). 
Bryant,  The  Story  Readers.  Grades  I-III. 

Junior  High  Schools 
Barber,  Junior  High  School  Mathematics. 
Van  Buslfirk,  Smith  and  Nourse,  The 
Science  of  Everyday  Life. 

Bolenius,  Junior  High  School  Literature. 
Proctor,  Work  Book  in  Vocations. 
Hepner,  A  Laboratory  Textbook  in  Civics. 


Secondary  Schools 

Barber,  A  Second  Course  in  Algebra. 

Morgan,  Foberg  and  Breckenridge,  Plane 
Geometry. 

Wade  and  Blossom,  A  Dozen  a  Day  in 
Spelling,  Punctuation  and  Grammar. 

Schapiro  and  Morris,  Civilization  in 
Europe;  also  Work  Book  to  ac¬ 
company  the .  text.  • 

For  Teachers'  Use 

Baker,  The  Teaching  of  French. 

Kyte,  Problems  in  School  Supervision. 

Lang,  Modem  Methods  m  Written  Elx- 
aminations. 

Mossman,  Principles  of  Teaching  and 
Learning  in  the  Elementary  School. 

Tiegs  and  Cral»ford,  Statistics  for  Teach¬ 
ers. 

Kandel,  History  of  Secondary  Education. 
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386  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York  City 


The  Grolier  Society 

offers 

to  Teachers 


Attractive  positions  with  its  Summer  Sales  Staff.  The  occupation 
is  pleasant,  the  working  conditions,  business  hours,  and  the 
like  are  largely  under  your  own  control.  If  you  wish  to  add 
substantially  to  your  income  during  the  summer  months,  send  the 
coupon  below,  for  complete  details  of  The  Grolier  Society’s  special 
offer  to  teachers.  Those  who  qualify  for  positions  on  the  Summer 
Sales  Staff  will  be  individually  trained  free  of  charge  before  their 
school  closing  date,  so  that  earnings  may  begin  on  the  very  first  day 
of  the  vacation  period.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  secure  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  sound  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  modern  creative  sales¬ 
manship  which  will  be  permanently  valuable,  since  a  knowledge  of 
salesmanship  is  essential  to  success  in  almost  every  business  occupation. 

The  Grolier  Society,  an  institution  of  dignity  and  prestige,  publishes 
many  educational  works,  among  them  The  Book  of  Knowledge, 
TAe  Children's  Encyclopedia.  The  Book  of  Knowledge  is  now  in  the 
homes  of  more  than  3,000,000  children,  is  used  in  schools  in  every 
state.  It  is  recommended  by  the  Parent-Teacher  Association’s  official 
magazine  and  known  the  world  over  as  the  only  informational  work 
children  like  as  well  as  fiction. 

Complete  information  FREE 


THE  GROLIER  SOCIETY,  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


You  may  send  me,  without  obligation  on  my  part,  particulars  regarding  a  position  in  your 
summer  sales  organization. 


Name 


School . 

Addreti . 
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